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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



This Grammar was originally designed for, and till lately had been confined to the 
School of which the Editor has the superintendence ; but during the last year and 
a half it has been used in an eminent Proprietary Grammar School near the Metro- 
polis, at the request of an old and much-valued friend of the Editor, a proprietor 
and director of the same. The flattering acknowledgment of usefulness which it 
has there received, encourages him, on committing it again to the press, to offer it 
to the. notice of the public, in the hope that, whatever merit it may possess in 
assisting the labours of either tutor or pupil, it may have the opportunity of a pro- 
portionate circulation. 

Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth, 
Dedham, July 21, 1836. 



A third impression being now called for, the Editor takes the opportunity of 
repeating that his original design was only to present to the learner, as he thought 
in a more convenient. form, the substance of the Eton Grammar, that being pre- 
ferred chiefly because most of his pupils, who came from other schools, had been 
used to- it. This he hoped to- effect by placing before him one entire subject, or 
portion' of a subject, and no 'more,' at the turn of every leaf, and by enlisting the eye, 
as far as was possible, in the service of the memory, as in the Rules for Gender 
given in English, and those of Government (pages 10 and 50), where the position 
of a class of nouns indicates the gender, and of verbs or adjectives the case 
governed. In other places (as in pages 34, 35, and Prosody) it has been his aim, 
by a tabular arrangement, to enable the learner at a glance to distinguish the irre- 
gular exception from the general rule, and to fix that distinction on the mind, as far 
as it could be effected by typographical aid. 

While, however, the wants of younger boys were so far consulted, more seemed 
to be required for others of advanced age and attainments, which has been supplied 
in the Notes, and the short system of Grammatical and Rhetorical Figures. 

Successive deviations in form, and supplements' in matter, have indeed given 
to the book a new character, for which the Author's only apology is, that in 
endeavouring to make it more complete, he has been equally anxious to add as 
little as possible to the labour of the young scholar, to whom, at best, so much 
grammatical toil is necessary and unavoidable. 

Lecture House, Dedham, 
June, 1844. 
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A PREPARATORY OUTLINE 



OF 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters : 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

The Latin alphabet has only twenty-four letters, which are the same as the above, 
omitting h and w. 

These letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and y; and they are distinguished by their making 
a complete sound by themselves. 

The Consonants are the remaining letters, which cannot be sounded without some 
movement of the tongue or lips, nor without the help of a vowel. 

fl y m, n, r, which are called liquids, 
j, x, z, which being equivalent to dg, cs, and ds, respectively, are 
of three kinds : "] called double Utters. 

[the remaining letters, which are called mutes. 
In English y and w are considered vowels when they happen in the middle of a 
word, as in the words towel, voyage, royal. 
In Latin fc, y, z, occur only in words of Greek extraction. 

A syllable is a distinct sound of one or more letters pronounced in a breath, as, 
dog, see, run, a-muse-ment, un-der-stand-ing. 

Every syllable must have at least one vowel in it. 

Words of one syllable only are called monosyllables. 

Words of two syllables are called dissyllables. 

Words of three syllables are called trisyllables. 

Words of more than three are called polysyllables, that is many -syllabled. 

A diphthong is the sound of two vowels in one syllable, as ou in the word mouse, 
and oi in the words oil, rejoice, and au in the word author. 

Latin diphthongs are five in number ; namely, au, eu, ei, ae, oe. The last two, 
ae and oe, are commonly pronounced as the single vowel e, and are generally joined 
together and written thus, jE oe, (E oe, as in the Latin words musce and cosna. 

There are nine different kinds of words, which are called parts of speech : 

A Noun Substantive, a Pronoun, and a Verb, which are declined both in Eng- 
lish and Latin, that is, admit of a change in their ending. 

A Noun Adjective, and a Participle, which are declined only in Latin. 

An Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, and Interjection, which are not declined 
in either language. 

OF A NOUN. 

A Noun is simply the name of any thing, person, or being, we see or speak of ; 
as, man, book, courage, red, yellow, grand. 

Nouns are of two kinds, Nouns-Substantive and Nouns- Adjective. 

+■ B 



NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

A Noun-Substantive declares its own meaning, and has generally the word a or 
an, or the, before it ; as, a man, an angel, the bock. 

Of these nouns there are two kinds : Proper Nouns and Common Nouns. 

A Proper Noun, more commonly called a Proper Name, is the name of some 
place or person ; as, Edward, Westminster, Johnson, Cicero % Rome. 

A Common Noun is the name of an entire set or kind of things ; as, a hone, a mill, 
a road, a newspaper. 

NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

A Noun- Adjective only denotes the nature or quality of a substantive, to which 
it must be joined in order to have any meaning in a sentence, as a good, a bad, mean 
nothing by themselves ; but joined to the word boy, as a good boy, a bad boy, they 
show the nature, quality, or disposition of the boy, which word boy is the substantive 
to the adjectives good and bad. Thus also the words large, tall, beautiful, ugly, are 
adjectives. Place after each of them the substantive tree, and they tell you what 
kind of tree it is ; as, a large tree, a tall tree, &c. &c. 

Adjectives denoting number are called Numerals, and they are of two kinds, 
Cardinals and Ordinals. 

Cardinal numbers are those which simply denote the number itself; as, five, nine, 
eleven. 

Ordinals denote the order, rank, or succession of things ; as, the fifth, the ninth, the 
eleventh. 

Among adjectives may be reckoned the English Articles a or an, and the, before 
mentioned ; of which the is called the Definite Article, because it defines or 
marks some person or thing before-mentioned, as, the battle was fought ; a or an is 
called indefinite, because it does not define any particular person or thing, as, 
a holiday is agreeable. 

The article a is used before consonants, an before vowels or words beginning with 
h when not aspirated. 

NUMBERS. 

There are two Numbers in grammar, the Singular and the Plural. 

The Singular number speaks only of one person or thing, as a father, a boy. 

The Plural number speaks of more than one, as fathers, boys. 

The English plural is generally formed by adding s or es to the singular ; as, 
singular, a dog, plural, dogs; singular, a church, plural, churches. 

Bui there are various other plural forms ; as, a child, plural, children; a man, 
plural, Mtfft; goose, geese; mouse, mice; tooth, teeth. 

GENDERS. 

There are three Genders of Nouns, the Masculine, the Feminine, and the 
Neuter. 

To the Masculine Gender belong living creatures of the Male kind. 

To the Feminine Gender belong living creatures of the Female kind. 

All other substantives in English belong to the Neuter Gender, the word neuter 
meaning neither; i. e. they are neither masculine nor feminine ; but in Latin they 
are variously assigned to the three genders, according to rules which will be given 
hereafter. {Seepage 10.] 
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CASES OF NOUNS. 

In English there are only three Cases of Nouns ; in Latin, six. The three English 
cases are called: 1st, the Nominative, 2nd, the Possessive or Genitive, and 3rd, 
the Objective. 

A noun is of the Nominative case, when it denotes the person or thing that per- 
forms the action, or that is spoken of; as, the butcher kills, — where butcher is the nomi- 
native. 

A noun is of the Objective case, when it denotes the person or thing which is the 
object of the action ; as, the butcher kills the pig. Here the pig being the object of the 
butcher's work or action, is said to be in the Objective case ; but, observe, the Nomi- 
native and Objective cases are both alike in English. 

A noun is of the Possessive case [which is commonly called the Genitive] when 
it denotes possession, or that person or thing to which something mentioned belongs, 
and it is formed by adding '« with a comma called apostrophe before it ; as, nom. the 
farmer, possessive, the farmer's; which means of or belonging to the farmer. Thus, 
the butcher kills the farmer's pig, i. e. the pig of the farmer. Here the word farmer's 
denotes that the pig belongs to, or is in the possession of the farmer, and therefore 
is said to be in the Possessive case. 

When the substantive ends in s, the Possessive case is formed by adding only the 
comma or apostrophe, without another letter s; as, the boys* playground, or the play- 
ground of the boys. Here the apostrophe shows that the playground belongs to the 
boys. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

As Adjectives denote qualities, so by change of termination they express a 
change in the degree of such qualities ; as, large, larger or more large, largest or 
most large. 

There are three degrees of Comparison : the Positive, the Comparative, and the 
Superlative. 

The Positive simply denotes the quality ; as, short, strong. 

The Comparative signifies more, and ends in er; as, shorter or more short, stronger 

or more strong. 
The Superlative signifies most, and ends in est; as, shortest or most short, strongest 

or most strong. 
But when the word is of more than one syllable, unless it end in le or y, the com- 
parison is made by more and most ; as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

learned, more learned (not learneder) most learned (not leamedest). 



'gentle makes either gentler, or more gentle. 
happy makes either happier, or \ 

Many adjectives are compared irregularly ; as, 



u e wo \happy makes either happier, or more happy. 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


little, 


less, 


least. 


much, 


more, 


most. 


bad, 


worse, 


worst. 


late, 


later, 


latest or last. 


far, 


farther, 


farthest. 


old, 


older or elder, 
b2 


oldest or eldest. 
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PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word that stands for some Noun Substantive before mentioned 
or understood. Pronouns are called either Personal, Possessive, or Relative. 

Personal Pronouns denote persons; as, I, thou, he, the, it, we, ye or you, they. 

Possessive Pronouns denote possession ; as, my or mine, thy or thine, his, her, its, 
our, your, their; and they denote the Possessive of the Personal Pronouns to which 
they correspond respectively ; thus 

my or mine is the Possessive of J. 
our is the Possessive of we. 

their is the Possessive of they. 

The Relative Pronouns are who, which, and the word that when used for who or 
which; and these are so called because they relate immediately to their corresponding 
noun : as, The Queen, who now reigns, is beloved ; that is, The Queen, which Queen 
now reigns, &c. 

Pronouns are of three Persons : 

The First Person is the person or persons speaking — I or we love. 

The Second Person is the person or persons spoken to— thou or ye or you love. 

The Third Person is the person or persons spoken of — he, she, it, or they love. 

Who or which is of the same person as the pronoun to which it relates ; as, 

I or we who love. — Here who is of the First Person. 
thou or ye who love. — Here who is of the Second Person. 
he or she who loves. — Here who is the Third. 

Observe, the Objective case of I is^m. 

of thou is thee or you. 

of we is us. 

of he is him. 

i of she is her. 

■■ of ye is you. 

- of they is them. 

of who is whom. 

In the following sentences the words in italics represent — 

1st, The Nominative Personal Pronoun before the Verb ; 

2nd, The Objective Personal after it ; and 

3rd, The corresponding Possessive Pronoun Adjective. 



NOMINATIVE. 




objective. 




POSSESSIVE. 




J 


resign 


me 


to 


my 


fate. 


Thou 


resignest 


thee 


to 


thy 


fate. 


He 


resigns 


him 


to 


his 


fate. 


We 


resign 


us 


to 


our 


fate. 


Ye 


resign 


you 


to 


your 


fate. 


They 


resign 


them 


to 


their 


fate. 



The relative who or which, when governed by the Verb, becomes whom or which; 
and its Possessive answering or asking the question of property, is whose; as, 

He, whom you seek, is here. 

Whose house is it ? 

Whose house it is, I know not. 
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VERB. 

A Verb signifies to be something — as, he is warm ; 

to do something — as, they strike ; or 

to suffer something — as, I am wounded. 

Thus the words love, grow, sing, walk, fly, learn, fill, are all Verbs because they 
denote being, doing, or suffering. 

Voice. 

When the person spoken of does the action, the Verb is said to be in the Active, 
that is, the acting voice. 

When the person has the action done to him, the Verb is said to be in the 
Passive ; which means, the suffering voice. 

Thus there are two voices to Verbs, the Active and the Passive. But some 
actions cannot be done to or suffered by other persons or things, as walking, swim- 
ming. You cannot say, I am walked, I am run. 

Thus there are some actions which can pass on to other persons or things, and 
some which cannot. Those Verbs whose action can pass on, or be done to others, 
are called Transitive Verbs, from a Latin word, transeo, which means / pass on. 
And those Verbs whose actions cannot pass on, are called Neuter, or Intransitive ; 
that is, not transitive. 

Transitive Verbs. — I break a stick; I throw a ball. Here the actions pass on to 
the words stick, ball. 

Intransitive Verbs. — I am glad ; I stand ; they run ; the river flows ; she sleeps. 
Here the actions are all confined to the persons who do them, and do not 
pass on to any following noun. 

Whoever or whatever does the action denoted by a Verb, is called the agent, which 
word means the doer of any thing, from a Latin word, ago, I do. Whoever or what- 
ever has the action done to him or it, is called the object. Thus in the sentence, 
The mice devour the cheese, — devouring is the action, mice is the agent or doer, and 
cheese is their object ; the agent and object coming before or after the Verb, accord- 
ing as the Verb is active or passive. 

Tenses. 

The time of any action denoted by a Verb must be Present, Future, or Past ; as, 
I now write, I shall write to-morrow, I wrote yesterday. 

The state of the action may be perfect, imperfect, or indefinite, 

A past action may be of three kinds with relation to any time mentioned, accord- 
ing as it was only doing, and not ended at the time, or was completely finished, or was 
done before the time. 

Verbs have therefore, in all, five times or states of action, which in grammar are 
called Tenses ; viz. 

The Present, which signifies any thing now doing ; as, I write, or am now writing. 
The Imperfect, which signifies a thing that was doing at some time mentioned, 

but not then ended ; as, 7 did write, or was writing. 
The Perfect, which signifies a thing completely done; as, I wrote it at noon, or I 

have written U. 
The Pluperfect, which signifies a thing which was done before the time ; as, I had 

written it at noon. 
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The Future, which signifies a thing to be done hereafter ; as, I shall or wiU write 

to-morrow. 
To these we may add the Future Perfect, signifying an action that wiU have been 

completed at some time mentioned ; as, I shall have written it to-morrow* 

Moods. 
Verbs have in English three Moods ; in Latin, Five. 

1. The Indicative (from the Latin word indico, I relate or declare) simply de- 

clares a thing or asks a question ; as, I love ; Dost thou low 1 

2. The Imperative (from the Latin word impero, I command) commands or 

entreats; as, Come hither ! Spare me I Let us go. 

3. The Infinitive (from the Latin word infinitus, indefinite) is when no number 

or person is defined or expressed, and it is known by the sign to; as, to love,to 
have loved, to be about to love. 

The Potential Mood (which belongs to the Latin language, and is derived from 
potent, able) signifies power or duty, and is commonly rendered in English by 
these signs,— may, can, might, would, could, should, or ought; as, / may love, 
I should have loved. 

The Subjunctive (of the Latin language, from subjungo, I subjoin) differs from 
the Potential only as it is subjoined to some other word before it in the same 
sentence, and has some conjunction or indefinite word joined to it. 

PARTICIPLES. 

* 

Participles are derived from Verbs, and are so called from their participating in 
the quality of a Verb and a Noun- Adjective. 

Latin Participles derive from a Verb, — tense and signification ; from a Noun- 
Adjective, — number, gender, and case. 

There are two Participles : the Active ending in ing, which in Latin ends in ans 
or ens, as loving, amans— teaching, docens; and the Perfect Passive ending in d, t, 
or n, and in Latin in us, as read, lectus — taught, doctus — seen, visus. 

In Latin there are two others : the Future Active ending in rus, and signifying a 
likelihood or design of doing a thing, as amaturus, about to love ; and the Future 
Passive in dus, signifying a future action, as amandus, to be loved. 

The principal parts of an English Verb are the Present Tense, the Perfect and 
the Passive Participle, and these are often very irregular. 



Present. 


Perfect. 


Perfect Participle. 


I love, 


I loved, 


loved. 


I write, 


I wrote, 


written. 


I teach, 


I taught, 


taught. 


I catch, 


I caught, 


caught. 


I sing, 


I sang or sung, 


sung. 


I drive, 


I drove, 


driven. 


I do. 


I did, 


done. 



The second person singular of English Verbs ends in st, except thou wUt and thou 
shalt. The third person singular ends in * or th; aahe loves, or he loveth. 

The auxiliary Verbs are to be, do, hove, will, shall, may, can, which are thus 
declined: 



1. 2. 3. 

Present. I do, thou doest or dost, or you do, | he ^\^\^ d ° e8: We d °> 

Perfect, I did, thou didst or you did, he did : we did, ye did, they did. 

Pre*nt. I have, thou hast or you have, /heUA^ hag: we have, ye have, 

Perfect, I had, thou hadst or you had, he had : we had, ye had, they had. 

t> * t v. ii Ai. 1.1* i. ii /he shall: we shall. ye shall, they 

.Prcwntf. I shall, thou shalt or you shall, < y yj > j 

Present. I should, thou shouldest or you should, { he t he°^houTd ^^ ** ^^^ 

Present. I will, thou wilt or you will, he will : we will, ye will, they will. 

Praent. I would, thou wouldest or you would, {^^fwo'uli "^ ** W0Uld ' 

Praent. I may, thou mayest or you may, { h *™* : We **' ye "*' ** 

Zfto Fero 'to be/ 
Present, am. Perfect, was. Part. &*?». 

I am, I was. 

thou art or you are, thou wast or you were, 

he is, he was. 

we are, we were, 

ye are, ye were, 

they are, they were. 

Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and the Plural, and three Persons in each 
number. 

The Verb agrees with the doer or agent in Number and in Person.* 

[Say next the Verb a To Love," page 19.] 

ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a word added to a Verb or Noun, to increase or diminish the 
strength of it ; as, 

He speaks well. They write badly. 

He was truly a king. He was moderately learned. 

PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is so called on account of its position (prse) before other words ; as 
About the city. Above the roof. 

After a time. Against the king. 

CONJUNCTION. 
A Conjunction is used to connect words and sentences together ; as, 

My father and my mother. 

Though he swear it, yet I cannot believe him. 

He is either a knave or a fool. 

I will not betray you, if you will trust me. 

INTERJECTION. 

An Interjection is an expression of grief or joy, or other passion of the mind, and 
is so called from two Latin words, jacio, I throw, inter, between ; because it is 
thrown into the middle of the sentence, without any governing power in it. Such 



are, 



Alas! Lot Hush! Strange! 



THE LATIN GRAMMAR. 



NOUNS. 



Nouns have in Latin six Cases in each Number, viz. the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

1. The Nominative is the case of the person who performs any action; as, The 

master teaches, 

2. The Genitive is the case of the person to whom any thing belongs or relates, and 

it is known by the word of or 's apostrophe ; as, The learning of the master, 
or, The masters learning. 

3. The Dative is the case of the person to whom any thing is given, and it is known 

by the words to or for; as, I give the book to the master. 

4. The Accusative is the case of the person to whom any thing is done; as, He 

teaches the boys. 

5. The Vocative is the case of the person called or spoken to; as, Teach me, 

master! 

6. The Ablative is the case of the person from whom any thing is taken, concern- 

ing whom any thing is spoken, by whom any thing is done ; and it is known by 
the words in, wUh,from, by, &c. as, 

I received instruction from the master. 

They speak these things concerning the master. 

He was taught by the master. 



An English example declined after the Latin form. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nominative. A king. Norn. Kings. 

Genitive. Of a king. Gen. Of kings. 

Dative. To or for a king. Dat. To or for kings. 

Accusative. A king. Ace. Kings. 

Vocative. King. Voc. Kings. 

Ablative. In, with, from, or by a king. Abl. In, with, from, or by kings. 

These different relations are not expressed in Latin by words corresponding to 
the English signs, of, to, for, &c, but by certain changes in the last syllable of the 
Nominative; as, 

Sing. Nom. Mus-a, a song. Plur. Mus-ee, songs. 

Gen. Mus-se, of a song, &c. Mus-arum, of songs. 



NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

There are Five Declensions of Nouns Substantive, which are distinguished by 
the ending of the Genitive case. 

The 1st makes the Genitive and Dative cases to end in . je, as Mus-ce. 

CMagistr-i. 

The 2nd makes the Genitive case to end in i, as< Domin-i. 

\Regn-i. 

CNub-is. 

The 3rd makes the Genitive case to end in is, as< ^fP^T* 8 ' 

' I Oper-ts. 

[Parent-is. 

The 4th makes the Genitive case to end in us, as Ghrad-us. 

The 5th makes the Genitive and Dative cases to end in . ei, as Faci-ei. 



ti 



(1st Declension makes the Genitive and Dative to end in ce.) 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. Mus-a,, a song. Nom. Mus-ve, tongs. 

Gen. Mus-se, of a song. Gen. itfu*-arum, of songs. 



Dat. Mus-se, 


to a song. 


Dat. jtfus-is, 


to wftgw. 


Ace. Mus-nm, 


a song. 


Ace. 3ft»-as, 


songs. 


Voc. MuS-SLf 


song. 


Voc. Mus-se, 


songs. 


Abl. Mus-k, 


from a song. 


Abl. Jbftw-is, 


from songs. 


(2nd Declension makes the Genitive to end in ».) 


Magister, a 


, Master. 


Dominus, 


a Lord. 


SINO. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


N. Magist-er, 


Magistr-i 9 


N. Dowwa-us, 


Domin-i, 


G. Magistr-i, 


Magistr-orum, 


G. Domin-i, 


Domin-orum, 


D. Magistr-o, 


Magistr-is, 


D. Domin-o, 


Domin-is, 


A. Magutr-um, 


Magistr-os, 


A. Do»u»-um, 


Domin-os, 


V. Magist-er, 


Magistr-i, 


V. J>owi»-e, 


Domin-i, 


A. Magistr-o. 


Magistr-is. 


A. Domin-o. 


Domin-is. 




Regnum, a Kingdom. 




N. i%w-um, 


A. JRegn-um, 


N. Begn-&, 


A. Regn-a,, 


G. JB^»-i, 


V. Regn-um, 


G. i&^w-orum, 


V. Regn-a,, 


D. -Rajw-o, 


A. Regn-o. 


D. Ifegrw-is, 


A. Regn-iB. 



Obs. The Nominative and Vocative cases are generally the same in both num- 
bers ; but us in the Nominative makes e in the Vocative. Proper names in ius 
make i, as Georgius, Georgi. So alsojSftu* and genius make fill and <jwni. Deus, God, 
makes Detw in the Vocative. 

Most neuter Nouns are Of the second and third declensions, and make the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative alike in both numbers ; and in the plural these 
cases end in a; as, regna, opera. 





(3rd 


Declension makes the Genitive to end in is.) 




Nubes, a 


Cloud. 




Lapis, 


a stone. 


N. 


Nub-es, 


Nub-es, 


N. 


Lop-is, 


Lap-id-es, 


G. 


Nub-is, 


Nub-ium, 


G. 


Lap-id-is, 


Lap-id-um, 


D. 


Nub-i, 


Nub-ibus, 


D. 


Lap-id-i, 


Lap-id-ibus, 


A. 


Nub-em, 


Nub-ea, 


A. 


Lap-id-em, 


Lap-id-es, 


V. 


Nub-es, 


Nub-es, 


V. 


Lap-is, 


Lap-id-es, 


A. 


Nub-e. 


Nub-ibus. 


A. 


Lap-id-e. 


Lap-id-ibus. 




Opus, a 


Work. 




Parens, 


a Parent. 


N. 


Op-us, 


Op-er-a,, 


N. 


Pa-rens, 


Par-ent-es, 


G. 


Op-er-is, 


Op-er-um, 


G. 


Par-ent-is, 


Par-ent-um, 


D. 


Op-er-i, 


Op-er-ibus, 


D. 


Par-ent-i, 


Par-ent-ibus, 


A. 


Op-US, 


Op-er-a,, 


A. 


Par-ent-em, 


Par-ent-es, 


V. 


Op-us, 


Op-er-a,, 


V. 


Par-ens, 


Par-ent-es, 


A. 


Op-er-e. 


dp-er-ibus. 


A. 


Par-ent-e. 


Par-ent-ibus. 



Obs. Lapis, Opus, and Parens, and many others of the 3rd Declension, increase 
in the Genitive ; i. e. have a syllable more in the Genitive than in the Nominative. 
Some ablatives of the 3rd Declension end in e, and others in e and i. Such Nouns 
make the Genitive plural in ium. When the Ablative singular ends in e only, the 
Genitive plural ends in um. But Nouns in es and is not increasing, form it in ium; 
as, nubes, nubium. 



(4th Declension makes Gen. in us.) 
Gradus, a Step. 



(5th Declension, Gen. and Dat. in ei.) 
Facies, a Face. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 



Grad-us, 
Gradr us, 
Grad-ui, 
Grad-um, 
Grad-us, 



A. Grad-u. 



Grad-us, 

Grad-uum, 

Grad-ibus, 

Grad-us, 

Grad-us, 

Grad-ibus. 



N. Faei-es, 

G. Poct-ei, 

D. Faci-ei, 

A. Paci-em, 

V. Faci-es, 

A. Faci-e. 



Faoi-es, 

Foci -erum, 

Paci-ebus, 

Paci-es, 

Paci-es, 

Paci-ebus, 
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THE GENDERS OF NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 



[The four next pages, which properly follow here, may be omitted, at first, at the 
discretion of the teacher. The rules should be said in the order of the figures, 
and it is hoped that the arrangement in columns will assist the learner in 
remembering the gender. The collections of Nouns may be useful as a Vo- 
cabulary, and also furnish examples for practice on the foregoing declensions.] 



MASCULINE. 


FEMININE. 


NEUTER. 


The Proper Names of 


The Proper Names of 


All Nouns ending in um, 


Males, as Mars, Cato ; 


Females, as Juno, Anna ; 


and all indeclinable 


Rivers, as Tibris, Oron- 


Countries, as Greecia, 


Nouns, are neuter. 


tes; 


Persia; and 




Months, as October ; and 


Islands, as Creta, Cy- 




Winds, as Notus, Auster ; 


prus, are feminine. 




are masculine. 








1. 

The Proper Names of 






Cities are feminine, as 






Elis, Opus, cities of 


3. exceptions. 


2. EXCEPTIONS. 


Greece. 




mmmm^imm 




Argot, a city of Greece, 


But Sulmo, a town in 




in the singular, Tibur, 


Italy, is masculine. 




and Prameste, towns in 


Argi in the plural num- 




Italy, are neuter. 


ber is masculine. 






Anxur, a town of Italy, . 




Anxur is both masculine 


' W 9 




and neuter. 




1. 

Names of 






Trees are feminine ; as, 


3. 

Stter. an osier ; 




alnus, an alder; cedrus, 


2. 

But spinus, a blackthorn, 


a cedar. 


9 9 

mber, a cork-tree ; 






thus, a frankincense- tree ; 


oleaster, a wild olive, 






7 




robur, an oak ; 


are masculine. 








• 


aeer 9 a maple-tree ; 
are neuter. 



Names of birds, beasts, and fishes, are of the Epicene gender, t. e. both the male 
and female are signified under one article ; as, hie passer, a sparrow ; hoc aquUa, an 
eagle, both male and female. 



MASCULINE. 



EXCEPTIONS. 

1. Nouns ending in a, and 
denoting the offices of 
men, are masculine; as, 

scriba, a scribe. 
lanista, a fencing -master . 

2. Nouns ending in er and 

«, not increasing, are 
masculine; as, 

venter, ventris, the belly. 

annus, anni, a year. 



exceptions. 

1. Nouns in er, or, and 
os, increasing long, are 
masculine; as, 

crater, crateris, a large 

bowl. 
conditor, conditOris, a 

builder. 
heros, herdis, a hero. 

2. Nouns of more than 
one syllable in n, in- 
creasing long, are mas- 
culine; as, 

delphin, delphinis, a dol- 
phin. 

3. Nouns of bodily sub- 
stance in o, increasing 
long, are masculine ; as, 

leo, leOnis, a lion. 

RULE III. 

Nouns which increase 
short are generally 
masculine; as, 

sanguis, sanguinis, blood. 
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FEMININE. 

RULE I. 
Nouns which do not in- 
crease in the Genitive, 
that is, which have not 
more syllables in the 
Genitive than in the 
Nominative, are gene- 
rally feminine. 



NEUTER. 



EXCEPTIONS. 



3. Nouns ending in e, 
and making the Geni- 
tive in ie, are neuter; 



as, 



mare, mans, 
rete, retis, 



the tea. 

a net. 



RULE II. 

Nouns which increase 
long are generally fe- 
minine; as, 

virtus, virtutis, virtue. 
pietas, pietatis, piety. 



exceptions. 

4. Nouns of more than 
one syllable in al and 
ar, increasing long, are 
neuter; as, 

capital, capitalis, a veil. 
laquear, laquearis, a ceil- 
ing. 



exceptions. 

1. All Nouns of more than 
two syllables in go and 
do, making inis short in 
the Genitive, are femi- 
nine; as, 

dulcSdo, inis, sweetness. 
compago, inis, a joint. 

2. Greek derivatives in as, 
Hdis, and is, idis, are 
feminine; as, 

lampas, &dis, a lamp. 
iaspis,idis, a jasper. 



exceptions. 

3. Nouns ending in a, ar, 
us, put, en, and ur, in- 
creasing short, are neu- 
ter; as, 

problema, Stis, a problem, 
jubar, Una, a sunbeam. 
onus, ens, a burthen. 
caput, itis, the head. 
omen, inis, an omen. 
jecur, jec6ris"\ 4l 7 . 
awijecMruJ'*< fowr - 
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Particular Exceptions prom the foregoing Rules. 



MASCULINE. 



FEMININE. 



NEUTER. 



I. Of Nouns not increasing. 



verres, 

nat&lis, 

aqualis, 

lienis, 

orbis, 

callis, 

caulis, 

collis, 

follis, 

mensis, 

ensis, 

fustis, 

funis, 

panis, 

cenchris, 

cruris, 

ignis, 

cassis, 

fascia, 

torris, 

sentis, 

piscis, 

unguis, 

vermis, 

yectis, 

postis, 

axis, 

Nouns 
Greek in 

athletes, 
cometes, 



a boar-pig 

a birth-day 

a water-pot 

the spleen 

the world 

a path 

a stalk 

a hill 

a pair of bellows 

a month 

a sword 

a dub 

a rope 

bread 

a speckled serpent 

the hair 

fire 

a net 

afaggot 

a firebrand 

a thorn 

a fish 

a nail 

a worm 

a lever 

a door-post 

an ode-tree. 



derived from the 
a and es; as, 

athleta, a wrestler 
cometa, a comet. 



Nouns in us which should have been Masculine. 



humus, 

domus, 

alvus, 

colus, 

ficus, 

acus, 



us, 
us, 



the ground 
a house 
the stomach 
a distaff 

a needle 
porticus, us, a porch 
socrus, us, a mother-in-law 
nurus, us, a daughter-in-law 
tribus, us, a tribe 
manus, us, a hand 
, the ides 
an old woman 
a winnowing fan 



uum 



idus, 
anus, us, 
vannus, 



Many Nouns derived from 
the Greek are feminine ; as, 

[the Egyptian 
papyrus, < flag, whence 

L paper 
diphthongus, a diphthong 
byssus, fine linen 

synftdus, an assembly 

a sapphire 
the consteUa- 
>/ the 
and 
Bear. 



sapphirus, a sapphi 
Arctus, 



pelagus, 
virus, 



the sea 



poison 
, fthe common 

vu, « U8 ' { peopU 

(which is masculine or 
neuter). 



II. Particular Exceptions 
increasing Long. 



sermo, 6nis, a discourse 
torrens, entis, a torrent 
oriens, entis, the east 
bidens, Sntis, a fork 
dodrans, antis, nine ounces 



semis. 



issis, six ounces 



gigas, antis, a giant 
el&phas, antis, an elephant 
adamas, antis, a diamond 
tapes, gtis, tapestry 
lebes, itis, a cauldron 
magnes, gtis, a loadstone 
meridies, ei, mid-day 
dies (in the plural), days 
hydrops, Opis, the dropsy 
thorax, acis, a breastplate 
vervex, ecis, a wether sheep 
phoenix, icis, a phoenix 
bombyx, ycis, a silkworm. 



III. Particular Exceptions increasing Short. 



grando, 

compes, 

fides, 

teges, 

seges, 

cuspis, 

cassis, 

arbor, 

hyems, 

chlamys, 



uris, hail 
Sdis, a fetter 
Si, faith 
gtis, a covering 
gtis, standing corn 
idis, a point 
idis, a helmet 
oris, a tree 
emis, winter 
ydis, a cloak. 



cadaver, ens, 
verber, eris, 
iter, itinens, 
piper, pipgris, 
papaver,ens, 
cicer, eris, 
tuber, ens, 
sequor, oris, 
marmor,dris, 



a dead body 
a blow 
a journey 
pepper 
a poppy 
vetches 
a mushroom 
the sea 
marble. 
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MASCULINE MONOSYLLABLES. 



sal, 

sol, 

ren, 

splen, 

vir, 

vas, 

as, 

mas, 

pes, 

mos, 

flos, 

ros, 

mus, 

dens, 

mons, 

pons, 

fons, 

grex, 

rex. 



satis, 

solis, 

renis, 

splenis, 

viri, 

vadis, 

assis, 

maris, 

pedis, 

gliris, 

moris, 

floris, 

roris, 

muris, 

dentis, 

montis, 

pontis, 

fontis, 

gregis, 

regis, 



salt 

the sun 

the reins 

the spleen 

a man 

a surety 

a pound weight 

a male 

afoot 

a dormouse 

a manner 

a flower 

the dew 

a mouse 

a tooth 

a mountain 

abridge 

a fountain 

a flock 

a king 



NEUTER MONOSYLLABLES. 



Many Nouns are of doubtful gender ; 



as, 



dies (in the singular), a day. 



Many are of the common gender, as 
the following : 



auriga, 

advena, 

cms, 

extorris, 

hostis, 

hospes, hospttis, 

juvenis, 

sodalis, 

senex, senis, 



a charioteer 

anew comer 

a citizen 

a banished person 

a foe 

a host or hostess 

a young person 

a companion 

an old person 

a witness 

bondman or 
bondwoman 

a bull or cow 

a leader 



ft 



testis, 
verna, 

bos, bovis, 

dux, ducis, 

hseres, * heergdis, an heir or heiress 

parens, parentis, a parent 

sacerdos, dOtis, a priest or priestess 

eques, equitis, a rider 

pedes, peditis, a walker 

exul, exulis, an exile. 



mel, 

fel, 

lac, 

far, 

ver, 

cor, 

OS, 
OS, 

ras. 



mellis, 

fellis, 

lactis, 

farris, 

veris, 

seris, 

cordis, 

ossi8, 

oris, 

vasis. 



pi. vasa, vasorum. 



j 



rus, 

jus, 

thus, 

crus, 

pus, 



runs, 

juris, 

thuris, 

cruris, 

puris, 



honey 

gall 

milk 

corn 

the spring 

copper 

the heart 

a bone 

the mouth 

a vessel 

the country 
law 
incense 
the shank 
matter. 



Some Nouns are irregular in gender ; 
thus, 

jocus, a joke, and locus, a place, are 
masculine in the singular, but mas- 
culine or neuter in the plural. 

rostrum, a rake, and frosnum, a bridle, 
are masculine or neuter in the 
plural. 

caelum, heaven, is masculine in the 
plural. 

Many Nouns are indeclinable, as fas, 
justice, and nihil, nothing, which are 
used, only in the Nominative, Accusa- 
tive, and Vocative. 

Cornu, a horn, genu, the knee, instar, 
size or magnitude, are also indeclinahle ; 
so are all numerals from quatuor, four, 
to centum, a hundred. 

Many are defective in case; as, vis, 
vis, vim, vi, strength, making vires, ui- 
rium, in the plural. 

So Gen. opts, aid, opem, ope; in the 
plural, opes, wealth. 

Many have no singular number : as, 

Bacchanalia, the feasts of Bacchus 

(and the like.) 
Philippi, a city of Macedonia 

idus, idyum, the ides 

the calends 

the nones 

spirits 

a marriage 

arms 

a camp. 



calendee, 

HOH83, 

manes, 
nuptiee, 
arma, 
castra, 



Some are of the 2nd and 4th Declen- 



sion: as, 



laurus, i or us, 

quercus, i or us, 

cornus, i or us, 

lacus, i or us, 



a laurel 
an oak 
a cornel 
a lake, £&. $c. 
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NOUNS ADJECTIVE 

Are of three hinds, and declined at in ike following Examples. 

I. Adjectives of three terminations. — Bonus, good. 







SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 






Mate. 


Fern, 


2Ven*. 


Mate. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Bon-us, 


bon-a, 


bon-urn. 


N. Bon-i, 


bon-o;, 


bon-a. 


G. 


Bon-i, 


bon-o?, 


bon-i. 


G. Bon drum, 


bon- drum, 


bon-orum. 


D. 


Bon-o, 


bon-o?, 


bon-o. 


D. Bon-is, 






A. 


Bon-tm, 


bon-am, 


bon-wm. 


A. Bon-o*, 


bon-a*, 


bon-a. 


V. 


Bon-e, 


bon-a, 


bon-um. 


V. Bon-i, 


bon-o?, 


bon-a. 


A. 


Bon-o, 


bon-d, 


bon-o. 


A. Bon-it. 












Tener, tender. 






N. 


Ten-er, 


ten£-ra, 


tenS-rum. 


N. Teng-ri, 


ten g-rar, 


teng-ra. 


G. 


Tene-ri, 


tene-ro?, 


tene-ri 


G. Tene-rorttm, tene-rarwm, 


tene-rorum. 


D. 


Tene-ro, 


tene-ro?, 


tene-ro. 


D. Tene-ri*, 






A. 


Tene-rum, 


tene- ram, 


tene-ruro. 


A. Tene-ro*, 


tene-ra*, 


tene-ra. 


V. 


Ten-er, 


tene-ra, 


tene-rum. 


V. Tene-ri, 


tene-ra, 


tene-ra. 


A. 


Tene-ro, 


tene-ra, 


tene-ro. 


A. Tene-ri*. 












Unus, one. 






N. 


Un-us, 


un-a, 


un-ttm. 


N. Un-i, 


un-o?, 


un-a. 


G. 


Un-Jtw, 






G. Un-orwm, 


un-drum, 


un-drum. 


D. 


Un-i, 






D. Un-i*, 






A. 


Un-ttw, 


un-am, 


un-um. 


A. Un-o*, 


nn-a*, 


un-a. 


V. 


Un-e, 


un-a, 


un-um. 


V. Un-i, 


un-o?, 


un-a. 


A. 


Un-o, 


un-6, 


un-o. 


A. Un-i*. 







The Plural is used only with a substantive which has no singular. 

Solus, alone ; nullut, none ; alter, the other ; titer, whether of the two, make the 
Gen. in iut, and Dat. in i. Alius, another, makes alius, with the i long, and in the 
neuter aliud. 

II. Tristis, sad — of two terminations. 

N. Trist-es, trist-es, trist-fa. 

G. Trist-tum, 

D. Trist-s6us, 

A. Trist-es, trist-es, trist-ia. 

V. Trist-es, trist-es, trist-ia. 

A. Trist-i6us. 

The Genitive plural of these adjectives, declined like the 3rd Declension of Sub- 
stantives, ends in turn; except Comparatives, which make it in urn. Except also, 
oetus, old, which makes Neut. plural Vetera, Gen. teterum ; and plus, more, which 
generally makes plnra, but sometimes pluria. 

Melior, better. 



N. 


Trist-is, 


trist-i*, 


trist-e. 


G. 


Trist-i*, 






D. 


Trist-i, 






A. 


Trist-em, 


trist-em, 


trist-e. 


V. 


Trist-is, 


trist-is, 


trist-e. 


A. 


Trist-i. 







N. Meli-or, meli-or, meli-u*. 

G. Meli-oris, 

D. Meli-ori, 

A. Meli-orem, meli-orem, meli-w*. 

V. Meli-or, meli-or, meli-w*. 

A. Meli-ore or meli-ori. 



N. Meli-ora, 

G. Meli-orum, 

D. Meli-orious, 

A. Meli-ores, 

V. Meli-ores, 

A. Meli-oriotts. 



meli-ores, meli-ora. 



meli-ores, 
meli-ores, 



meli-ora. 
meli-ora. 



III. Felix, happy— of one termination. 

N. Feli-ces, feli-ces, 
G. Feli-ciwm, 
D. Feli-cX&u*, 
feli-cem, fel-ix. A. Feli-ces, 

V. Feli-ces, 
A. Feli-ce or feli-ei. A. Feli-ci6us. 

Prudens, PRUDEN-tis, trise, of one termination, is similarly declined. 
Note. — All Participles are declined like Nouns Adjective ; the present participle 
in ana or em, like prudent ; the others in us, like bonus. 



N. Fel-is, 

G. Feli-cie, 

D. Feli-oi, 

A. Feli-cem, 

V. Fel-i*, 



feli-ces, 
feli-ces, 



feli-cia. 



feli-cia. 
feli-cia. 
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Ambo, both, and Duo, two, are thus declined in the plural number only : 



N. Amb-o, ob, o, both. 
G. Amb-orum, arum, arum, of both. 

D. Amb-oou*, abus, obus, to both. 



as, 

<B, 



both, 
both. 



A. Amb-o*, 
V. Amb-o, 

A. Amb-oot», abus, obus, t*™™^ 1 ffi£ 



OF THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison; 1. the Positive, 2. the Compara- 
tive, 3. the Superlative. (See page 3. J 

In Latin the Comparative is formed from the first case of the Positive that ends 
in i, by adding to it the syllable or in the Masculine and Feminine genders, and the 
syllable us in the Neuter; thus, 



positive. 

From doctus, learned, 
Gen. docti, is formed 

So from brevis, short, 
Dat. brevi, is formed 



comparative. 

M.&F. docti-or,'\ more I 
Neuter docti-us,Jlesjmed, \ 

M.&F.ferwi-orA^ 
Neuter brem-us,J ' | 



SUPERLATIVE. 



The Latin Superlative is formed from the first case of the Positive that end in t» 
by adding to it the syllables, ssimus; as 

From Gen. docti, I is formed I doctissimus, most learned. 

From Dat. brevi, | is formed | brevi-ssimus, shortest. 

Adjectives ending in er form the Superlative by adding the syllables rimus to the 
Nominative ; as from 

tenet, tender, I is formed 



| tener-rimus, most tender. 



These five Adjectives, ending in lis, form their Superlative by changing is into 
limus; as, 



agilis, active, 

faeilis, easy, 

gracilis, slender, 

humilis, humble, 

similis, like, 



iagilJimus, most active. 
facil-limus, easiest. 
gracU-limus, most slender. 
humil-limus, most humble. 
,simU4imus, most like. 



bonus, good 
malus, bad 
magnus, great 
parvus, little 
multus, much 
dives, rich 
nequam, wicked 
externus, outward 
inferus, low 
superus, high 
intus, inward 
juvenis, young 
senex, old 
These three Ad-"] 
jectives have S 
no Positive. J 



melior, 

pejor, 

major, 

minor, 

plus, 

ditior, 

nequior, 

exterior, 

inferior, 

superior, 

interior, 

junior, 

senior, 

prior, 

propior, 

ulterior, 



IRREGULARS. 

better 

worse 

greater 

less 

more 

richer 

more wicked 

more outward 

lower 

higher 

more inward 

younger . . 

older . . . 

former 

nearer 

farther 



best 

worst 

greatest 

least 

most 

richest 

most wicked 



optimus, 

pessimus, 

maximus, 

minimus, 

plurimus, 

ditissimus, 

nequissunus, 

extremus or extimus, most outward 

infimuB or imus, lowest 

supremus or summus, highest 

intimus, most inward 

. . has no superlative 

. . has no superlative 

primus, first 

proximus, nearest 

ultimus, farthest. 



Adjectives in us pure, i.e. us immediately preceded by a vowel, form their Com- 
paratives and Superlatives by magis, more, and maxime, most : as, 

pius, godly, | magis pins, more godly | maxime pius, most godly *. 

* But piiMimu* is in use. 
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PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are either personal, adjective, or demonstrative. They are used in- 
stead of Nouns, and are fifteen in number ; viz. 



Ego, I. 

Tu, thou or you. 

Sui, of himself. 

Is, he. 

Ille, he. 



Ipse, himself. 
Iste, thai. 
Hie, this. 
Mens, mine. 
Tuus, tatn«. 



Suus, his. 
Noster, ours. 
Vester, yours. 
Nostras, of our country . 
Vestras, of your country . 



To these may be added the compounds egomet, I myself; fate, thou thyself; idem, 
the same ; also the relative qui, who or which ; and its derivative oujas, cujatis, 
of what country. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



N. Ego, 


/. 




N. Nos, 


we. 




G. Mei, 


of me. 




G. Nostrum or nostri, of us. 


D. Mihi, 


to me. 




D. Nobis, 


to us. 




A. Me, 


me. 




A. Nos, 


us. 




V. Wanting. 






V. Wanting. 






A. Me, 


from or by me. 


A. Nobis, 


from or by tcf. 


N. Tu, 


thou or 


you. 


N. Vos, 


ye or you 


i. 


G. Tui, 


of thee 


or you. 


G. Ve8trum or vestri, of you. 


D. Tibi, 


to thee 


or you. 


D. Vobis, 


to you. 




A. Te, 


thee or 


you. 


A. Vos, 


you. 




V. Tu, 


thou 01 


'you. 


V. Vos, 


ye or you 


\. 


A. Te, 


from thee or you. 


A. Vobis, 


from you 


• 


lle, he; Illa, she; 


Iste, that ; and Ipsse, he himself, are thus declined : 


Mate. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Mate. 


Fern. 


NtuU 


N. Ille, 


illa, 


illud. 


N. Illi, 


ill®, 


illa. 


G. Illius, 






G. Illorum, 


illarum. 


illorum. 


D. Illi, 






D. Illis, 






A. Ilium, 


illam, 


illud. 


A. Illos, 


illas, 


illa. 


V. Wanting. 






V. Wanting. 






A. Illo, 


illa, 


illo. 


A. Illis. 






But 


ipse makes ipeum in th< 


3 Nom. and Ace. neut. sing. 




Is, he, the, 


or that, and its 


compound Idem, the tame. 




N. Is, 


ea, 


id. 


N. Ii, 


688, 


ea. 


G. Ejus, 






G. Eorum, 


earum, 


eorum. 


D. Ei, 






D. lis or els, 






A. Eum, 


earn, 


id. 


A. Eos, 


eas, 


ea. 


V. Wanting. 






V. Wanting. 






A. Eo, 


ea. 


eo. 


A. lis or eis. 










Hie, Use, He 


te, he, she, this. 






N. Hie, 


heec, 


hoc. 


N. Hr, 


hee, 


heec. 


G. Hujus, 
D. Huic, 






G. Horum, 


harum, 


horum. 






D. His, 






A. Hunc, 


hanc, 


hoc 


A. Hoe, 


has, 


heec 


V. Wanting. 






V. Wanting. 






A. Hoc, 


hac, 


hoc. 


A. His. 
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The Relative, Qui, quae, quod, who or which, 

M. P. N. M. P. N. 



N. Qui, quae, quod, who, or which. 
G. Cuj us, whose, of whom, or of which. 

D. Cui, to whom, or to which. 

A. Quern, quam, quod, whom, or icftiM. 



N. Qui, quae, quae. 

G. Quorum, quarum, quorum. 

D. Quibus, or queis. 

A. Quos, quas, quae. 

V. Wanting. 

A. Quibus, or queis. 



Similarly are declined its compounds — quidam, a certain one ; quivis and quilibet, 
any one ; quicunque, whosoever. Thus, 

Nom. Quidam, quaedam, quoddam. Gen. cujusdam. Dot. cuidam, &c. 
Norn. Quivis, quaevis, quodvis. Gen. cujusvis. Dot. cuivis, &c 
Nom. Quilibet, quselibet, quodlibet. Gen. cujuslibet. Dot. cuilibet. 

Quis, qwje, quid, or quod, who ! or, what ! is declined like qui, as are also aliquis 
and other compounds of quis ; these for the most part make the Nominative femi- 
nine singular, and the Nominative and Accusative neuter plural in qua ; as, 

N. sing. Siquis, siqua, siquid. 

N. plur. Aliqui, aliquae, aliqua. 

Quisquis, whosoever, is thus declined : 

Masc. Fern, Neut. 

Nom. Quisquis, wanting. quicquid, or quidquid. 

Ace. Wanting. wanting. quicquid, or quidquid. 

Abl. Quoquo, quaqua, quoquo. 



., Sui is of both numbers and all genders, has no Nominative or Vocative, and is 
thus declined : — 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Nom. Wanting. 

Gen. Sui, of himself, herself itself or themselves. 

Dat. Sibi, to himself, herself itself or themselves. 

Ace. Se, himself herself itself or themselves. 

Voc. Wanting. 

Abl. Se, by himself herself itself or themselves. 

Idem, the same, is declined like is, ea, id, by adding the syllable dem to it : — thus, 
idem (for isdem), eadem, idem ; Gen. ejusdem, &c. But in the Accusative singular and 
Genitive plural it takes n before d; as, eundem, eorundem. 

Mens, tuusysuus, are declined like bonus; but meus makes mi in the Vocative sin- 
gular masculine. (The Port Royal Grammar gives instances of it in the other 
genders.) 

Tuns and suus have no Vocative. 

Qui in the Ablative is of all genders. — Port Royal Gr. 

Hie, hceo, hoc, is sometimes, but improperly, called an article. The Latins have 
no article. 

. Nostras, vestras, and cujas, are declined like felix: thus, Nom. nostras ; Gen. 
nostratis/ &c. 
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VERBS. 
Verbs ha\£jgenerally two voices : 

1. The active, ending in o, as, amo, I love. 

2. The passive, ending in or, as, amor, I am loved. 

Passive Verbs are formed from the active transitive, by changing o into or; as 
from frango, I bveak, is formed Jrangor, I am broken. 

A deponent Verb has a passive ending, as sequor; and an active meaning, as 
IfoUoto, 

Some few Verbs in or are intransitive or neuter, t. e. have an active meaning, 
bat one which does not affect any following noun ; as, glorior, 1 boast ; morior, I 
die. 

Deponent Verbs, whether transitive or not, are conjugated like passive Verbs, 
bnt have participles, gerunds, and supines, like Verbs active ; as, ghrians, sequendi, 
seitatum. 

Verbs that have different persons are called personal ; as, ego amo, I love ; tu 
amas, thou lovest : and such as have not different persons are called impersonal ; 
as, tadet, it irketh ; oportet, it behoveth. 

The tenses and moods have been explained before in the Outline of English 
Grammar. (Seepage 5.) 

Latin Verbs have also three Gerunds : v|z. 

One ending. in di, signifying of 4 as, amandi, of loving. 
One ending in do, signifying in, as, amando, in loving. 
One ending in own, signifying to, as, amandum, to love. 

Verbs h»ye two Sownm. /™ e "^T 6 ' * ding ta "*" *' ^ TfT * ,0Te ' 

I The passive, in u ; as, amat u, to be loved. 

'the present active, ending in ans or ens ; 
' two Active ; 



Verbs have four Parti- 



ciples, 



p 

| as, amans, loving ; dooem, teaching. 
I the future in rus; as, amaturus, about to 

L love, 
and 

{the perfect passive in us; as, ornate*, 
loved, 
the future in dut ; as, amandus, to be 
loved. 

Verbs have likewise two numbers, the singular and plural, and three persons in 
each number. 

The 1st person is the person speaking. 

The 2nd person is the person spoken to. 

The 3rd person is the person or thing spoken of. — Thus, 



Sing. Ego amo, I love. 

Tu amas, thou lovest. 
I lie amat, he, or it, loves. 



Plural. Nos amamus, we love. 
Vos amatis, ye love. 
Illi amant, they love. 



Observe, all Nouns are of the 3rd person in all cases except the Vocative, which 
is of the 2nd person. 

Of the personal Pronouns ego and nos are of the first person, tu and vos of the 
second, and all the rest of the third ; but the relative Pronoun qui, who or which, is 
of the same person as the antecedent or preceding Noun to which it refers. 
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THE VERB TO LOVE, ACTIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — do, or am doing. 

Sing. I love, am loving, or do love, 

Thou lo vest, art loving, or dost love. 
He loveth, is loving, or doth love. 

Plur.We love, are loving, or do love, 
Ye love, are loving, or do love, 
They love, are loving, or do love. 

Imperfect— did, or was doing. 

Sing. I did love, or was loving, 

Thou didst love, or wast loving, 
He did love, or was loving. 

Plur.We did love, or were loving, 
Ye did love, or were loving, 
They did love, or were loving. 

Perfect — have done. 

Sing. I loved, or have loved, 

Thou lovedst, or hast loved, 
He loved, or hath loved. 

Plur.We loved, or have loved, 
Ye loved, or have loved, 
They loved, or have loved. 

Pluperfect — had done. 

Sing. I had loved, 

Thou hadst loved, 

He had loved. 
Plur.We had loved, 

Ye had loved, 

They had loved. 

Future— shall or will do. 

Sing. I shall or will love, 

Thou shalt or wilt love, 

He shall or will love. 
Plur.We shall or will love, 

Ye shall or will love, 

They shall or will love. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present (no First Person) —let. 

Sing. Love thou, or do thou love, 

Let him love. 
Plur. Love we, or let us love, 

Love ye, or do ye love, 

Let them love. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJUNC. MOODS. 

Present — may, can, would, should do. 

Sing. I may or can love, 

Thou mayst or canst love, 

He may or can love. 
Plur.We may or can love, 

Ye may or can love, 

They may or can love. 

Imperfect — might, could, should do. 

Sing. I might or could love, 

Thou mightst or couldst love, 
He might or could love. 

Plur.We might or could love, 
Ye might or could love, 
They might or could love. 

Perfect — should or may home dame. 

Sing. I should have loved, 

Thou shouldst have loved, 
He should have loved. 

Plur.We should have loved, 
Ye should have loved, 
They should have loved. 

Pluperfect— would, might, eld. have done. 

Sing. I would have loved, 

Thou wouldst have loved, 

He would have loved. 
Plur.We would have loved, 

Ye would have loved, 

They would have loved. 

Future — shall hate done. 

Sing. I shall have loved, 

Thou shalt have loved, 

He shall have loved. 
. Plur.We shall have loved, 

Ye shall have loved, 

They shall have loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and \ ^ love 
Imperfect J 

Perfect &\ . to have loved. 
Pluperfect) 

Future . . . to be about to love. 

Participle Present, loving. 

Participle Future, about to love. 

c2 
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THE VERB SUM, I am. 



Pret. 

Sum. 



Perf. 
FuL 



Pret. inf. 



Partio. future. 
Faturus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense— am. 


Imperfect — wot. 


Sing. Sum, 


T OM, 


Sing. Ebam, 


I wot, 


Es, 


thou art % 


Eras, 


thou watt, 


Est, 


he it. 


Erat, 


he wot. 


Plur. Sumcs, 


we are, 


Plur. Erftmua, 


we were, 


Esns, 


ye are, 


Eratis, 


ye were, 


Sunt, 


they are. 


Erant, 


they were. 


Perfect — have. 


Pluperfect — had. 


Sing. Fui, 


I have been, 


Sing. Fuebam, 


I had been, 


Fuisti, 


thou hatt been, 


Fueras, 


thou hadtt been, 


Fait, 


he hath been. 


Fuerat, 


he had been. 


Plur. Fuftnus, 


we have been, 


Plur. Fuer&mus, 


we had been, 


Fuistis, 


ye have been, 


Fueratis, 


ye had been, 


Fueront or fuere, tfcjf Aotw own. 1 


Fuerant, 


they had been. 



Future—shall or will. 

Sing. Ebo, I shall or will be, 

Eris, thou shall or wilt be, 

Erit, he shall or will be. 

Plur. Erimns, we shall or will be, 

Eritis, ye shall or will be, 

Erant, they shall or will be. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — has no first person lingular. 

Sing. Sis, es, esto, be thou, 

Sit, esto, be he or let him be. 

Plur. Simus, be we or let us be, 

Sitis, bste, bstote, be ye, 

Sint, sunto, be they or let them be. 



J 
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POTENTIAL and SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS. 



Present Tense— may, can. 

Sing. Sim, I may or eon be, 

Sis, thou may* or canst be, 

Sit, he may or can be. 

Plur. Simus, we may or can be, 

Sitifl, ye may or can 6*. 

Sint, they may or can be. 

Perfect — may or should hate. 

Sing. Fukrim, I may or should haw been, 
Fueris,£Aott may* or shdst. have been, 
Fuerit, he may or thould have been. 

Plur. Fuertmus, 100 may or shd. have been, 
Fueritis, ye may or should have been, 
Fuerint, they may or shd. have been. 



Imperfect Tense— might, could. 

Essbm or Forem, I might or could be, 
Esses or fores, thou mightst or couldet be, 
Esset or foret, fe mtgrfc or awta 6«. 
Essemus or foremus, we might or oo«W o«, 
Essetis or foretis, ye might or could be, 
Essent or forent, they might or cottZa* be. 

Pluperfect — might or would have. 

Fuissem, I might or would have been, 
Fuisses, thou mightd or wouldst have been, 
Fuisset, he might or would have been. 
Fuissemus, we might or would have been, 
Fuissetis, ye might or would have been, 
Fuissent, they might or would have been. 



Future Tense— Matt have been. 



Sing. Fuebo, 
Fueris, 
Fuerit, 

Plur. Fuerimus, 
Fueritis, 
Fuerint, 



I thall have been, 
thou shalt have been, 
he shall have been. 
we shall have been, 
ye shall have been, 
they shall have been. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present and Imperfect Tense. 
Esse, to be. 

Perfect and Pluperfect. 
Fuissz, to have been. 

Future. 
Fobs, or Futubum esse, to be about to be. 

Participle Future in bus. 
Futubus, about to be. 
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CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

There are four conjugations of Latin Verba, both in the active and passive voice, 
known by the vowel before re and ris, thus : 

1. — The First has a long before re and ris, as am-a-re, am-a-ris. 

9. — The Second has £ losg • as mon-e-re, mon-t-ris. 

3. — The Third has £ short as reg-g-re, reg-g-ris. 

4. — The Fourth has I long as aud-I-re, aud-I-ris. 



Verbs Active in are declined after these examples : 

1st Conjugation, Am-o,am-as, am-avi*, am-are; aman-di, amfa-do, aman-dum; 
amat-um, amat-u ; am-ans, amatu-rus : to love. 

2nd Conjugation, Mon-eo, mon-es, mon-ui» mon-Cre; monen-di, monen-do, 
monen-dum ; monit-um, monit-u ; mon-enB, monitti-rus: to advise. 

3rd Conjugation, Reg-o, reg-is, rex-i, reg-ere ; regln-di, regen-do, regen-dum ; 
rect-um, rect-u ; reg-ens, rectu-rus : to rule or govern. 

4th Conjugation, Aud-io, aud-is, aud-fvi, aud-Ire ; audien-di, audien-do, audien- 
dum ; audft-um, audi t-u ; audi-ens, auditti-rus : to hear. 



Verbs Passive in OR are thus declined : 

1st Conjugation, Am-or, am-aris or am-are, am&t-us sum or fui ; am-ari ; 
amat-ns, aman-dus : to be loved. 

2nd Conjugation, Mon-eor, mon-eris or mon-ere, monit-us sum or fui ; mon-eri ; 
monit-us, monen-dus : to be advised. 

3rd Conjugation, Reg^or, reg-eris or reg-ere, rect-us sum or fui ; reg-i ; rec-tus, 
regen-dus : to be ruled. 

4th Conjugation, Aud-ior, aud-fris or aud-fre, audft-us sum or fui; aud-fri; 
audft-us, audien-dus : to be heard. 



The different times and modes of an action are denoted in Latin by certain 
known terminations, as shown in the opposite table. Thus the termination o signi- 
fies I am, or / do something. The termination bam signifies I was, I did, or I teas 
doing something; the termination rem, I might be or do: as, cale-o, I am warm; cole- 
bam, I was warm ; can-o, I do sing ; cam-bam, I did sing ; and cane-rem, I might 
sing. 

The opposite table exhibits the terminations of the first person in all the tenses 
of the four conjugations, active and passive, with the corresponding signification. 

* The last syllable but one, of words of more than two syllables, is to be pronounced long when 
accented, and short or quick when not accented. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 



Pres. 

ends 

in 



Imp. 

Perf. 
Plup. 

Fut. 



Terminations in Conjugation 
the 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 



eo, 



io, 



amo, moneo, rego, audio,< 
abam, sham, Sham, iebamx 



a vi. 



ui, 



ivi. 



eram, • • • • . . 
fibo, ebo, am, iam, < 



Significa- 
tion. 

I do or am 

doing. 
I did or was 

doing. 
I have done. 
I had done. 
I shall or 
will do. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Conj. 1 



2 



ato 



\ e, \ «, \ t \ 

, /fito, /ito, /ito, / 



do thou. 



POTENTIAL ob SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Conj. 1 



2 



4 



Pres. 
Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 
Fut. 



em, 



earn, am, iam, < 



ftrem, erem, erem, Irem,< 
erim, •••••• 



issem, 



Sro, 



I may or can 

do. 
I might, eld. 

or shd. do. 
I should or 

may have 

done. 
I would, eld. 

or might 

have done. 
Ishl.orwill 

have done. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Co 
Pres. 

& 

Imp. 
Perf. 

& 
Plup. 

Fut. 

o | 

d. A. 
<g P. 
Part. 
Fut. 



6. 1 



are, €re, ere, Ire 



>isse, 



>iu^, 

urum esse or ftrisse, . < 

fdi, • . . . 

s do, 

fc dura, 

M 

l u > / • 

ans, ens, ens, iens, 
rus, 



to do. 



to have done 

to be about 
to do. 
of doing, 
in doing, 
to do. 
to do. 
to be done, 
doing, 
about to do. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Terminations in Conjuga- 
tion the 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 



or, eor. 



or, 



lor, 



abar, Cbar, ebar, iebar, 
us sum or fui, < 
us eram or fueram, 

abor, ebor, ar, iar, < 



Significa- 
tion. 

I am done. 



I was done. 
I have been 

done. [done. 
I had been 
I shall or will 

be done. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



12 3 4 

are, *l Sre, 1 ere, 1 ire, \ 
ator,/etor,/itor,/itor,/ 



be thou done. 



POTENTIAL ob SUB JUNCT. MOOD. 



er, ear, 



3 

ar, 



, iar, | 
arer, *rer, «rer,irer,{ 

us aim or fuerim,< 

r 



us essem or fuissem, 



us ero or fuero, 



I may or can 

be done. 
I mgt. eld. or 

shd. be done. 
I may have 

or shd. have 

been done. 
I would, mgt. 

or eld. have 

been done. 
I shall have 

been done. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



3 



ari, Sri, 



in, 



urn esse or fuisse, 



urn iri or fore, 
Part. Perf. us . . 
Part. Fut. in dus . 



isse,| 

{ 
{ 



to he done. 

to have been 
done. 

to be about to 

be done, 
done, 
about to be 

done. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION.— ACTIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. — (do, am.) 

S. Am-o, I love, am loving, or do love. 

am-as, thou loved, &c. 

am-at, he loveth, &c. 
P. ^m-amus, 100 love, &c. 

am-aiis, ye love, &c. 

am-ant, ts«y Jo«e, Ac. 

Imperfect. — (did, was.) 

S. Am-kBAK, I did love, &c. 

om-abas, tfou dicte tow, &c. 

am-fibat, Ae i«i tow, &c. 
P. -<4m-abamus, we did love, Ac. 

om-abatis, ye rfW love, Ac. 

am-abant, tAey did love, &c. 

Perfect — (have.) 
S. -4m4iM, J totwd or have loved, 

amav-isd, thou lovedst, &c. 

amav-it, he loved or hath loved. 
P. ^motJ-imus, toe loved, Ac. 

amov-fetis, ye fored, Ac. 

amat-eruntor amaY-ere, tAey loved,&.e. 

Pluperfect. — (had. J 

S. Amav-EAAM, I had loved, 

amott-eras, thou hadst loved, 

amov-erat, he had loved. 
P. Afnap-er&mxiBf we had loved, 

omav-erAtis, ye had loved, 

amov-erant, they had loved. 

Future. — (thatt or will.) 

S. Am-ABO, I shaU or will love, 
om-abis, thou shaU or wift love, 
atn-abit, he thatt or will love. 

P. u4m-abimus, we thaU or tritf foue, 
am-abitis, ye shall or tottf 2ooe, 
am-abunt, they thall or te»0 Jow. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense — has no first person 
singular. 

S. Am-k, am-ATO, &we t&oif, or do thou 
love. 
am-KT, am-ATO, 2ei Aim 2ane. 
P. ^4w-emus, love we, or let u» love. 
am-ATE, aw-ATOTE, Jo«e ye, or do ye 

love. 
am-ENT, aw-ANTO, Zet #em Jow. 



POTENTIAL AND SUBJ. MOOD. 

Present.— f may, can, would, mould.) 
S. ^m-EM, I may or oan love, 

am-es, fno« mqyjt or canst love, 

am-et, &e may or can love. 
P. ^m-emus, we may or oan fore, 

am-ltis, ye may or oan love, 

am-ent, they may or can love. 

Imperfect. — (might or could.) 
S. ^m-AREM, / might or could love, 
am-ares, thou might* or eouldtt love, 
am-aret, Ae mi^to or <5ov£d love. 
P. ^m-aremus, toe mtyfc or could love, 
om-axe'tis, ye might or ootdd tow, 
om-arent, they might or ootdd to«e. 

Perfect. — (should have, may have.) 

S. Amav-KBiM, I should have loved, 
oma'P-eris, thou shouldst have loved, 
amaiverit, he should have loved. 

P. Amav-eTunuB, we should have loved, 
amat-eritis, ye should have loved, 
amae-erint, they should have loved. 

Plup. — (would, might, could have.) 
S. Amav-iasRu, I would have loved, 
amav-fsses, thou wouldst have loved, 
afiMro-fsset, he would have loved. 
P. ^mae-issemus, we would have loved, 
amac-isse'tis, ye would have loved, 
amac-fssent, they would have loved. 

Future Tense. — (shall have.) 
S. Amav-vso, I shall have loved, 
amav-eris, thou shaU have loved, 
amav-erit, he shaU have loved. 
P. Amav-erimvLB, we shall have loved, 
amar-erftifi, ye shall have loved, 
amav-erint, they shall have loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. A Imperf., ^m-ARE, to love. 
Perf. & Plup., amav-iss£, to have loved. 
Fut., amatu-Kvu esse, to be about to love. 

faman-Di, of loving. 
Gerunds, < aman-DO, in loving. 

Laman-DUM, to love. 

Supines, / Act. amat-uM to few. 
r ' \Pass. amat-v, to be loved. 

f Pres. am- ans, loving. 
Participles, < Fut. in bus, amaftt-&us, 
L about to love. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION.— PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — (am.) 

S. Amor, / am loved, 

am-aris or om-are, 

am-atur. 
P. Am-&mur, 

am-amini, 

am-antur. 

Imperfect. — (was,) 

S. Am-ABkBL, I foot loved. 

am-abaris, or am-abare, 

om-abatur. 
P. ^4w-abamur, 

om-abamini, 

am-abantur. 

Perfect. — (have been.) 

S - Amdt Z auu \lh a cebeenU n ed, 
or pui, J * 

amat-uB es or fuisti, 

amat-us est or fuit. 

P. Amdt-i sumus or fuimus, 

amat-i estis or fufstis, 

amat-i sunt, fue*runt, or fue*re. 

Pluperfect. — (had been.) 

S. ^Ilkfc-US ERAlll Jhadbeenlowd 
Or FUERAM, J * ™" WCCW ,VBW ' 

amat-us eras or fueras, 
omot-us erat or fuerat. 
P. Amdt-i eramus or fueramus, 
amat-i eratis or fueratis, 
amat-i erant or fuerant. 

Future. — (shall or will be.) 

S. Am-ABoa, I shall or will be loved, 

aro-aberis or om-fibere, 

om-abitur. 
P. ^w-abimur, 

am-abfmini, 

om-abuntur. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — no 1st person singular. 

S. Am-akr, akator, be thou loved, 
om-ETUR, am-ATOR, let him be loved. 

P. ^w-emur, let us be loved, 

am-AMim, am-AMixNOR, 6d ye fowa*, 
aw-ENTUR, am- antor, fct tAm 60 &wa*. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 

Present. — (may, can, would, should be.) 

S. ^wi-er, I may or can be loved, 

am-eris or am-e*re, 

am-ltur. 
P. Am-€mor, 

am-emini, 

am-entur. 

Imperfect. — (might, could, should be.) 

S. ^4m-ARER, / might or could be loved, 

am-areris or om-arere, 

am-are*tur. 
P. ^m-aremur, 

am-arlmini, 

am-arentur. 

Perfect. — (may, should have been.) 

S. Am&t-vB sim 1 I should have been 
or fuerim, J loved, 

amat-uB sis or fueris, 

amat-us sit or fuerit. 
P. Amat-i simus or fuerimus, 

amat-i sitis or fueritis, 

amat-i sint or fuerint. 

Pluperfect. — (might, eld., wd. have been.) 

S. Amdt-us essem ~\I would have been 
or futssem, / loved, 

amat-us esses or fuisses, 

amat-us esset or fuisset 
P. Amdt-i essemus or fuissemus, 

amat-i essltis or fuisse'tis, 

amat-i essent or fuissent. 

Future. — (shall or will have been.) 
S. Amdt-XJB ero 1 I shall have been 



or FUERO, 



> 



loved, 



amat-us eris or fueris, 
amat-us erit or fuerit. 
P. Amdt-i ertmus or fuerfmus, 
amat-i erltis or fuerftis, 
amat-i erunt or fuerint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Am-ABi, to be 

loved. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, amdt-vu. esse 

or fuisse, to have been loved. 
Future, amdt-xm iri, to be about to be 

loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, amdt-vs, loved. 

Future in dus, amdn-vvs, to be loved. 
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. SECOND CONJUGATION.— ACTIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. — (do, am.) 

S. Mon-EO, I advise, Ac. 

mon-es, 

mon-eL 
P. Mon-tmns, 

mon-ltis, 

MOft-ent. 

Imperfect — (did, was.) 

S. Mon-tBJM, I did advise, Ac. 

mon-Cbas, 

num-e'bat 
P. Jf on-ebamus, 

mott-ebatis, 

mojt-e'bant 

Perfect. — (haw. J 

S. Jf tmti-i, 7 advised, or faro otfotsoi. 

fjumu-isti, 

monu-iu 
P. Jf ww-imus, 

montt-fstis, 

moftu-erunt or monu-6re. 

Pluperfect. — (had.) 

S. Jfonu-ERAK, 7 Aod advised, 

monu-ens, 

montf-erat 
P. Jfontt-eramus, 

montc-eraUs, 

monu-erant 

Future. — fstaft or fot#.J 

S. Moni-BO, I shall or toitf adtriaf, 

mone-bis, 

moni-bit. 
P. 3fon£-bimu8, 

tnone-bitis, 

manl-bunt 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — hat no 1st person singular. 

S. Mon-t, mon-&TO, advise thou, or do 
thou advise. 

fftOft-BAT, WkW-ETO, to Aim odtfW. 

P. M on-EAMUS, aitnw tw, or to t« adfliw. 
mon-ETE, wmw-etote, advise ye, or do 

ye advise. 
num-EAira, mon-BNTOy to ttero aefot* . 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 
Present — (may, cam, would, should.) 

S. Mone-us, I may or eon advise, 

mone-hs, 

mone-sX. 
P. Mone-imoE, 

mone-Atis, 

mow-ant. 

Imperfect. — (might, could.) 

S. Moni-K&u, I might or could advise, 

mom-res, 

mane-ret. 
P. Ifoju-remuSy 

mone-rttia, 

monl-rent 

Perfect. — (may have, should have.) 

S. Monu-KBiu, I should have advised, 

monu-eris, 

monu-erit. 
P. Monu-erimva, 

monu-eritiB, 

monu-erint. 

Pluperfect — (would, might, could have.) 

S. Jfonn-issEM, J would have advised, 

monu-vBaea, 

monu-iBset. 
P. jtfomf-issexnus, 

monu-iBB^tisj 

monu- issent. 

Future. — (shall have.) 

S. Monu-KRO, I shall have advised, 

monu-er\&, 

tnonw-erit 
P. Monu-erimus, 

monif-erftis, 

wkmu-erint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present and Imperfect, Moh-eblr, to 

advise. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, monu-issE, to 

have advised. 
Future, monUu-Bjm esse, to be about to 
advise. 

Cmonen-m, of advising. 
Gerunds, s monen-vo, in advising. 
\monkn-n\m, to advise. 
c . /Active, monit-VM, to advise. 
&u P mes >\Passive, monU-u, to be advised. 

f Present, wow-ens, advising. 
Partic.< Future in bus, moniiu-B.vs,about 
(. to advise. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION.— PASSIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. — (am.) 

S. Jfon-EOR, I am advised, 

mon-eris or mon-ere, 

mon-ltur. 
P. Jfon-emur, 

mon-lmini, 

mon- entur. 

Imperfect. — (was.) 

S. Jfon-EBAK, I teas advised, 

mon-ebaris or mon-ebare, 

mon-eb£tur. 
P. 3fon-ebamur, 

mon-ebamini, 

mon-ebantur. 

Perfect. — f taw been,) 

S. Jforiit-us sum or fui, / have been ad- 
vised, 

monit-us es or fuisti, 

monft-us est or fuit. 
P. Monit-i sumus or fuimus, 

monit-i estis or fuistis, 

monit-i sunt, fuerunt, or fuere. 

Pluperfect. — (had been,) 

S. Jfonit-us eram or fueram, J fori ken 
advised, 

monit-us eras or fueras, 

monit-us erat or fuerat. 
P. Monit-i eramus or fueramus, 

monit-i eratis ot fueratis, 

monit-i erant or fuerant. 

Future. — (shall or will be,) 

S. Jfon-EBOR, I matt or ttttf fc advised, 

mon-el>eris or mon-e'bere, 

mon-lbitur. 
P. jfon-ebimur, 

mon-ebfmini, 

mon-ebuntur. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — no 1st person singular, 
S. Jfon-ERB, mon-ETOR, be thou advised, 
wkw-eatur, mon-ETOR, let him be ad- 
vised, 
P. .3/on-EAMUR, let us be advised, 

mon-EMim, mon-EMiNOR,o« y« advised, 
WOW-EANTUR, mon-ENTOR, Jet tAew 0* 



POTENTIAL A SUBJ. MOODS. 

Present.-— ftway, can, would, should be,) 

S. 3fon-EAR, I may or can 60 advised, 

mon-earis or mon-eare, 

mon-e&tur. 
P. jtfon-eamur, 

mon-eamini, 

mon-eantur. 

Imperfect. — (might, could, should be,) 

S. Jfon-ERER, I might or ooti&J be advised, 

mon-ereris or mon-erere, 

mon-ere*tur. 
P. 3fon-ere"mur, 

mon-eremini, 

mon-erentur. 

Perfect. — (may, should have been,) 

S. Monit-vs sim or vtjekim, I should have 
been advised, 

monit-us sis or fueris, 

monit-us sit or fuerit. 
P. Monit-i simus or fuerimus, 

monit-i sitis or fueritis, 

monit-i sint or fuerint. 

Pluperfect. — (might, eld,, tdd, have been,) 

S. Monit-vs essem or fuissem, I would 
have been advised, 

monit-us esses or fuisses, 

monit-us esset or fuisset. 
P. Monit-i esBemus or fuissemus, 

monit-i ess^tis or fiiisBetis, 

monit-i essent or fuissent 

Future. — (shall have been.) 

S. Monit-vs ero or fuero, / shall have 
been advised, 

monit-us eris or faeris, 

monit-us erit or fuerit. 
P. Monit-i erfaras or fuerimus, 

monit-i eritis or faeritis, 

monit-i erunt or fuerint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Jfon-ERi, to be 

advised. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, monit-vu esse 

or fuisse, to have been advised. 
Future, monit-vu iri, to be about to be 

advised, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, monit-us, advised, 

Fut. in dus, montn-DVS, to be advised. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION—ACTIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense.— (do, am.) 

S. Reg-o, I rule, Ac. 

reg-is, 

reg-it. 
P. Meg-imas, 

reg-itas, 

reg-unt. 

Imperfect.— (did, was. J 

S. Regi-BAM, I did rule, 

regt-bas, 

regi-b&t. 
P. Mege-b&muB, 

rege-hiiis, 

rege-bant. 

Perfect. — (have.) 

S. Rex-i, I have ruled, 

rex-'iBil, 

rex-it. 
P. Rex-imus, 

rex-istis, 

rex-erunt or rex-tre. 

Pluperfect. — Chad.) 

S. Rex-K&ku, I had ruled, 

rex-eras, 

rex-erat. 
P. Rex-eT&muB, 

rcr-er&tis, 

rex-erant. 

Future. — (shall or will rule.) 

S. Reg-JM, I shall or will rule, 

reg-ES, 

reg-et. 
P. lug-trans, 

reg-€tjs, 

reg-ent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — no 1st person singular. 

S. JReg-E, reg-rso, rule thou, or do thou 
rule, 
reg-AT, reg-rro, let him rule. 

P. Reg-xuvs, rule we, or let us rule. 
reg-iTE, reg-iivrR, rule ye, or do ye 

rule. 
reg-Avr, reg-vmo, let them rule. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 

Present— (may, eon, would, should.) 

S. Reg-Au, I may or eon rule, 

reg-as, 

reg-at. 
P. Iug-&mvm, 

reg-£t\a, 

reg-ant. 

Imperfect— (might, could.) 

S. Reg-ZBLEM, I might or could rule, 

reg-erea, 

reg-eret. 
P. Reg-ertmus, 

reg-er€tis 3 

reg-erent. 

Perfect — (should hove, may have.) 

S. Rex-ssau, I should have ruled, 

rex-eria, 

rex-erit. 
P. ifer-erimus, 

re&-eritis, 

rex-eiiot. 

Pluperfect. — (would, might, could have.) 

S. jRfir-issEM, I would have ruled, 

rex-isaea, 

rex-isset. 
P. ifeg-issemus, 

rec-isBltis, 

rex-iaaent. 

Future. — (shall have.) 

S. Rex-VR.o, I shall have ruled,. 

rex-eria, 

rex-erit. 
P. Rex-eriwus, 

rex-eritis, 

rex-ermt. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Reg-vax, to 

rule. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, rar-issB, to hove 

ruled. 
Future, rect6-nvM esse, to be about to 
rule. 

(reg&n-Jn, of ruling. 
Gerunds, < regen-DO, in ruling. 
Iregen-mjK, to rule. 

Supines, <f £ cti T e > r «*'**, ^ rule. 
r * \ Passive, rect-v, to be ruled. 

{Present, reg-vsa, ruling. 
Future in bus, rectH-Rva, 
about to rule. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION.— PASSIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — (am.) 

S. Reg-on, I am ruled, 

reg-eiia or reg-ere, 

reg-itar. 
P. Ksg-imvac, 

reg-'umw, 

reg-untur. 

Imperfect. — (teas.) 

S. JR^r-EBAR, I teat ruled, 

reg-eb&ria or reg-eb&re, 

reg-eh&tiar. 
P. Reg-eb&mur, 

reg-eb&mmi, 

reg-eb&ntur. 

Perfect. — (have been.) 

S. Rect-vs sum or fui, I have been ruled, 

rect-uB es or fuisti, 

rect-ua est or fuit. 
P. Rect-i sumus or fuimus, 

rect-i estis or fuistis, 

rect-i sunt, fuerunt, or mere. 

Pluperfect. — (hod been.) 

S. Rect-vs ebah or fuebam, I hod been 
ruled, 

rect-ua eras or fueras, 

rect-ua erat or fuerat. 
P. Rect-i er&mus or fueramus, 

rect-i er&tis or fuerAtis, 

rect-i erant or fuerant. 

Future. — (shaU or wiU be.) 

S. ifey-AR, I shall or wi# 60 ruled, 

reg-EB.19 or reg-EB&, 

reg-€tur. 
P. Reg-€m\a, 

reg-6mim, 

reg-€ntur. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — no 1st person singular, 

S. Reg-sax, raj-iTOR, be thou ruled, 
reg-AXTTR, reg-rton, let him be ruled. 

P. Reg-AMUR, let us be ruled, 

reg-iMim, reg-iuutOR, be ye ruled, 
reg-AKTCR, reg-vmoR, let them be ruled. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 

Present. — (may, can, would, should be.) 

S. Reg-AB,, I may or can be ruled, 

reg-&r\B or reg-ire, 

reg-Atur. 
P. Reg-&mur t 

reg-&nuni, 

reg-intur. 

Imperfect. — (might, could, should be.) 

S. Reg-RKER, I might or could be, &c. 

iwp-ereris or reg-er€re, 

reg-erttar. 
P. Meg-erimar, 

reg-er€mmi, 

reg-er6ntuT. 

Perfect. — (may, should have been.) 

S. Rect-vs sim or fuerim, I may have 
been ruled, 

rect-ua sis or fueris, 

rect-uB sit or fuerit. 
P. Rect-i simus or fuerimus, 

rect-i sitis or fueritis, 

rect-i sint or fuerint. 

Pluperfect. — (might, could, would have 
been.) 

S. Rect-us essem or fuissem, / would 
have been ruled, 

rect-us esses or fuisses, 

rect-ua esset or fuisset. 
P. Rect-i essemus or fuisse*mus, 

rect-i ess^tis or fuisse'tis, 

rect-i essent or fuissent. 

Future. — (shaU or will have been.) 

S. Rect-vs ero or fuero, I shaU have 
been ruled, 

rect-ua eris or fueris, 

rect-us erit or fuerit. 
P. Rect-i erimus or fuerfmus, 

rect-i eritis or fuerf tis, 

rect-i erunt or fuerint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Reg- J, to be 

ruled, 
Perfect and Pluperfect, rect-vv. esse or 

fuisse, to hove been ruled. 
Future, rect-vn* ibi, to be about to be ruled. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, rect-vs, ruled. 

Future in dus, regen-vus, to be ruled. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION.— ACTIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — (do, am.) 

S. Aud-w, I hear, &c 

aud-is, 

aud-it 
P. Aud-imuB, 

aud-itiB, 

aud-ixwt. 

Imperfect— (did* was.) 

S. Audit-BAit, I did hear, or, &o. 

audie-baa, 

audie-bat. 
P. Audie-bamuB, 

audie-b&tiB, 

audit-bant. 

Perfect. — (Kane,) 

S. Audiv-i, I have heard, 

audiv-iati, 

audiv-it. 
P. Audiv-imuB, 

audiv-i&tia, 

OMcftv-erunt or audiv-6re. 

Pluperfect. — (had.) 

S. AudifhERAH, I had heard, 

audiv-eras, 

audiv-erat. 
P. Audir-eT&mva, 

audiv-eratia, 

oudiv-er&nt. 

Future. — (shall or will.) 

S. Audi-AU, I shall or will hear, 

audi-vs, 

audi-et. 
P. Audi-^mns, 

atuft-e'tis, 

audi-ent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present — no let person singular. 

S. Aud-i, aud-iio, hear thou, or do thou 
hear, 
aud-iAX, aud-tio, let him hear. 

P. Aud-JJMVS, hear we, or let us hear. 
aud-iTE, aud-iT<yiE, hear ye, or do ye 

hear, 
aud-ikm, atttZ-iuirco, let them hear. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 

Present. — (may, cam, would, should.) 

S. Audi-**, I may or can hear, 

audi**, 

audi-&t. 
P. Audi-amuB, 

audi-e\tia, 

audi-ant. 

Imperfect. — (might, could, should.) 

S. Audi-*BM, I might or could hear, 

audi-rea, 

audi-ret. 
P. Audi-r6mva, 

audi-r6ti&, 

audi-reut. 

Perfect — (should have, may have.) 

S. Audiv-vsau, I should have heard, 

CMtttie-eris, 

audw-erit. 
P. Audiv-erimua, 

audvv-eritia, 

audiv-erinL 

Pluperfect. — (would, might, could have.) 

S. Audiv-issRU, I would have heard, 

audiv-\B&es, 

audiv-isBet. 
P. Audiv-vsa6mvLB, 

audiv-iaaitiB, 

audiv-iaaenU 

Future. — (shall haw.) 

S. Audiv-ERO, I shall have heard, 

audiv- eria, 

audiv-erit. 
P. Audiv-evimuB, 

audiv-eritiB, 

audiv-erwt. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Aud-iKR, to 

hear. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, audiv-iasK, to 

have heard. 
Future, auditu-KUU esse, to be about to 

hear. 

/audien-m, of hearing. 
, auditn-vo, in hearing. 

Lawdiet»-DUM, to hear. 



Supines, < 



Active, audit-xm, to hear. 



. Passive, audit- v, to be heard. 
Present, audi-KSS, hearing. 
Particip. <j Future in bus, auditu-RVS, 
L about to hear. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION.— PASSIVE. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. — (am.) 

S. Aud-iOB., I am heard, 

aud-iris or aud-ire, 

aud-itur. 
P. Aud-imur, 

aud-imini, 

aud-iuntar. 

Imperfect. — (was. ) 

S. Aud-iEBAK, I wot heard, 

aud-ieb&ris or aud-ieh&re, 

aud-ieb&tur. 
P. Aud-ieb&mur, 

and-ieb&mmi, 

auoMebantur. 

Perfect. — (have been.) 

S. Audit-vs sum or fui, I have been 
heard, 

audit-us es or fuisti, 

audit-us est or fait. 
P. Audit-i budqus or fuimus, 

audit-i estis or fuistis, 

audit-i sunt, fuerunt, or futfre. 



Pluperfect — (had been.) 

S. Audit-VS, ERAM or FUERAM, J 

o«» heard, 
audit-us eras or fueras, 
audit-us erat or fuerat. 
P. Audit-i eramus or fueramus, 
auo&-i er£tis or fuerftis, 
a«<Zit-i erant or fuerant. 

Future. — (shall or will be. J 

S. -4«^-iar, I shall or iw# 6« heard, 

aiuZ-iERis or awd-iERE, 

aud-i6tuv. 
P. Aud-i6mur, 

aud-itmini, 

aud-i€ntur. 



fa* 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present— no 1st person singular, 
S. Aud-iRE, aud-iTOR, be thou heard, 

aud-iATVR, aud-noB., let him be heard. 
P. Aud-iAMVB, let us be heard, 

aud-imm, a«<i-iMiNOR, be ye heard, 
aud-iAXTVR, aud-iuxTQB., let them be 
heard. 



POTENTIAL & SUBJ. MOODS. 
Present. — (may, can, would, should be. J 

S. Aud-iARy I may or can be heard, 

aud-i&ris or aud-i&re, 

aud-\iiuT. 
P. Aud-i&mur, 

aud-i&mxni, 

aud-i&ntur. 

Imperfect. — (might, could, should be.) 

S. Aud-iBXR, I might or could be heard, 

aud-\T6r\a or aud-ir€re, 

aud-iretur. 
P. Aud-\r€mur 9 

aud-ir€min\, 

aud-irtntur. 

Perfect. — (may, should haw been.) 

S. Audit-us siM or fuerim, J should have 
been heard, 

audit-us sis or fueris, 

audit-us sit or fuerit. 
P. Audit-i simus or fuerimns, 

audit-i sitis or fueritis, 

audit-i Bint or fuerint. 

Pluperfect. — (might, eld., ted. have been.) 

S. Audit-vs essem or fuissem, I would 
have been heard, 

audit-us esses or fusses, 

audU-uB esset or fuisset. 
P. Audit-i esse'mus or. fuisslmus, 

audit-i esse'tis or fuisse'tis, 

audit-i essent or fuissent. 

Future.— (shall or will have been.) 

S. Audit-vs ero or fuero, I shall have 
been heard, 

audit-us eris or fueris, 

audit-us erit or fuerit. 
P. Audit-i erimus or fuerfmus, 

audit-i eritis or fueritis, 

audit-i erunt or fuerint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect, Aud-iRi, to be 

heard. 
Perfect and Pluperfect, audit-w. esse 

or fuisse, to home bun heard. 
Future, audit-vM iri, to be about to be 

heajrd. 

participles. 

Perfect, audit-us, heard, 

Fut. in dus, audien-vw, to be heard. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES OF VERBS REGULAR. 

ACTIVE— INDICATIVE. 
The present tense is the theme or foundation of all other tenses ; as, amo, moneo, 
rego, audio. 

The imperfect is formed from the present, by changing o, in the 1st conjugation, 
into abam 9 in the 2nd into bam, in the 3rd and 4th into ebam : 

12 3 4 

{amo moneo rego audio 

amabam monebam regebam audiebam. 

The perfect is formed variously from the present, the rules for which will be 
given, page 34. 

Five tenses are formed from the perfect indicative ; namely, the pluperfect 
indicative ; the perfect, pluperfect, and future potential ; and the perfect infinitive. 
Thus from amavi are formed amaveram, amawritm, amamstem, amavero, amavitse. 
(See opposite figure.) 

The future is formed from the present, by changing o into abo 9 in the 1st conju- 
gation, into bo in the 2nd, and into am in the 3rd and 4th : 

12 3 4 

Tamo moneo rego audio 

^ l.amabo monebo regam audiam. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The present, which is its only tense, is formed from the present indicative by 
changing o, in the 1st conjugation, into a ; in the 3rd, by changing o and io into e ; 
and by taking o away in the 2nd and 4th. It has two forms, except in the 1st per- 
son plural. 12 3 4 

{amo moneo rego fugio audio 

ama mone rege fuge audi. 

POTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS. 
The present tense is formed from the present indicative, by changing o, in the 
1st conjugation, into em ; and in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th into am : 

1 2 3 4 

{amo moneo rego audio 

amem moneam regam audiam. 

The imperfect is formed from the present, by changing o into arem, in the 1st con- 
jugation, by changing o or to into &rem in the 3rd, and o into rem in the 2nd and 4 th: 

12 3 4 

famo moneo rego fugio audio 

\amarem monerem regerem fugerem audirem. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The present is formed from the present indicative, by changing o, in the 1st 
conjugation, into are ; in the 2nd and 4th into re ; and in the 3rd by changing o or 
io into ire : , n 



r 



3 

-A* 



famo moneo rego fugio audio 

\amare monere regere fugere audire. 

PASSIVE. 
From the active tenses in o, the corresponding passive tenses are formed by 
adding r to them, as amabo, amabor ; and from the active tenses in m, the passive 
are formed by changing m into r, as reg$rem 9 regVrer ; or they may be all formed 
immediately from the present active, as the active tenses were themselves. 
The imperative passive is like the infinitive active. 

The present infinitive is formed from the infinitive active, by changing e in the 
1st, 2nd, and 4th conjugations into t, and in the 3rd by changing ere into i : 
famare monere regere audire 

\amari moneri regi audiri. 

The perfect and pluperfect of all moods, and the future subjunctive, are formed 
from the supine by changing m into *, and adding certain tenses of the Verb sum ; 
as from amatum, amatus mm or/ui, amatus extern or fumem. 
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ACTIVE TENSES. 



PASSIVE TENSES. 



ajs* 1 



A*-*** 



esse 



ot 



pi**' 



5 
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. **<* ° «. fief* 1 * 

^ JiUS «*** 

/ /*** v* or f**** 

// a m*-ttw *« or J 

- ama-tof *«sm or Juissem 

U9 "» or Juero 
» ***** e*. 




*V 



o* 



for* 




D 
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THE FORMATION OF THE PRETERPERFECT TENSE. 



Thb First Conjugation. 

o, at y in the present tense, makes the per- 
fect in avi; as, 

amo, amas, amavi, to love. 



Thb Second Conjugation. 

*>, e», makes the perfect in m ; as, 
moneo, mones, monui, to advise. 

^ / before geo makes » ; as, 
indulgeo, indnlsi, to indulge. 

r before geo makes si; as, 
urgeo, ursi, to urge. 

two makes vi ; as, 
faveo, fevi, to favour. 



Thb Third Conjugation. 

bo makes bi, aslambo, Iambi, to lick 

ci, vinco, vici, conquer 
di, mando, mandi, champ 
qui, linquo, liqui, leave 
ti, verto, verti, 
exi, flecto, flexi, 
▼i, volvo, volvi, 

jungo, junxi, 

traho, trazi, 

spargo, sparsi, 

colo, colui, 

vomo, vomui, 

tezo, texui, 

statuo, statui, 

sino, sivi 

sero, 

pasco, 



CO 

do 

quo 

to 

ecto 

vo 

ho/ 

r bef. go si, 

lo 



zi. 



mo 

xo 

uo 

no 

ro 

SCO 

po 

so 

cio 

dio 

gio 

pio 

rio 

tio 



I 
} 



m. 



VI 



sevi, 

pavi, 

psi, scalpo, scalpsi, scratch 
si vi, arcesso, arcessivi, fetch 



turn 

bend 

roll 

join 

draw 

sprinkle 

till 

vomit 

weave 

place 

suffer 

sow 

feed 



ci, 
di, 

Pi, 
n, 
ssi, 



facio, feci, 

fodio, fodi, 

fugio, fugi, 

capio, cepi, 

pario, peperi, 



make 
dig 

fly 

take 

produce 



quatio, quassi, shake. 
N. B. Quassi is used only in composition. 



The Fourth Conjugation. 

io, is, makes the perfect in tw; as, 

scio, scis, scivi, to know. 



Irregular Perfects. 



crepo, 

cubo, 

do, 

domo, 

frico, 

lavo, 

juvo, 

mico, 



crepui, 

cubui, 

dedi, 

domui, 

fricui, 

lavi, 

juvi, 

micui. 



to crack 
lie down 
give 
tame 
rub 
wash 
help 
shine 



ardeo, 

augeo, 

cieo, 

frigeo, 

fleo, 

haereo, 

iubeo, 

luceo, 

lugeo, 

maneo, 

mulgeo, 

mulceo, 

mordeo, 



arsi, 



be on fire 



auxi, increase 
civi, incite 

frixi, be cold 
flevi, weep 
hawi, stick 

1'ussi, command 
uxi, shine 
luxi, mourn 
mansi, remain 
mulsi,mulxi, milk 
mulsi, soothe 
momordi, bite 



neco, necui, to kill 

plico, plicui, fold 

seco, secui, cut 

Bono, sonui, sound 

sto, steti, stand 

tono, tonui, thunder 

veto, vetui, forbid 



• • • • 



ago, egi, 
cumbo, cubui, 
cedo, cessi, 
cado, cecldi, 
cssdo, cecldi, 
coquo, coxi, 
como, compsi, 
cerno, crevi, 
cano, cecini, 
curro, cucurri, 
capesso, capessivi, 
cupio, cupivi, 
dico, dixi, 
duco, duxi, 
demo, dempsi, 
disco, didici, 
emo, emi, 
findo, fidi, 
fundo, fudi, 
fallo, fefelli, 
frango, fregi, 
fluo, fluxi, 
facesso, facessi, 
gigno, genui, 
gero, gessi, 
lego, legi, 
lino, lini, levi, 

livi, 
mitto, misi, 
meto, messui, 
necto, nexui, 
parco, peperci, 

parsi, 
pendo, pependi, 
pecto, pexui, 
pungo, pupugi, 

punxi, 
pango, pepigi,pegi, 

panxi, 
psallo, psalli, 
pello, pepuli, 



act 

lie down 

yield 

fall 

cut 

cook 

comb 

discern 

sing 

run 

take 

desire 

say 

lead 

take away 

learn 

buy 

cleave 

Sour | 

eceive 
break 
flow 
do 

produce 
bear 
read 

anoint 
send 
mow 
join 

spare 
hang 
comb 



prick 

fasten 

sing 

drive 



neo, nevi, 
niveo, nivi,mxi, 
pendeo, pependi, 
prandeo,prandi, 
video, vidi, 
sorbeo, sorbui, 
sorpsi, 
sedeo, sedi, 
strideo, stridi, 
suadeo, suasi, 
spondeo, spopondi, 
torqueo, torsi, 
tondeo, totondi, 



spin 

wink 

hang 

dine 

see 



sup 

sit 

creak 

persuade 

promise 

twist 

shear 



amicio, amicui, clothe 

fulcio, fulsi, prop 

sarcio, sarsi, mend 

sancio, sanxi, sanction 



vmcio, vinxi, 



bind 



promo, 

premo, 

pluo, 

pono, 

posco, 

pinso, 

qumro, 

rumpo, 

rapio, 

scribo, 

scindo, 

sisto, 

sterto, 

struo, 

sumo, 

8terno, 

sperno, 

sero, 

strepo, 

sapio, 

tendo, 

tundo, 

tango, 

temno, 

tero, 

vivo, 

vello, 

verro, 

V180, 

uro, 

vado, 

rado, 

lsedo, 

ludo, 

divido, 

trudo, 

plaudo, 

rodo, 



prompsi, draw 

pressi, press 

pluvi, rain 

posui, put 

poposci, ask 

pinsui, bruise 

quassivi, seek 

rupi, break 

rapui, seize 

scripsi, write 

scicu, cut 

stiti, place 

stertui, snore 

struxi, build 

sumpsi, take 

stravi, strew 

sprevi, despise 
serai, set in order 

strepui, sound 

sapui, savour 

tetendi, stretch 

tutudi, pound 

tetigi, touch 

tempsi, contemn 

trivi, wear 

vixi, live 
velli, 

vulsi, tear 
verri, 

versi, sweep 

visi, visit 

ussi, burn 

vasi, go 

rasi, shave 

laesi, hurt 

lusi, plav 

divisi, divide 

trusi, push 

plausi, applaud 

rosi, gnaw 



haurio, 

salio, 

sepio, 

sen tio, 

venio, 

veneo, 



hausi, 

salui, 

sepsis 

sensi, 

veni, 

venii, 



draw 

leap 

hedge 

perceive 

come 

be sold. 
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Formation of the Supine. 



Perfects ending in bi, mi, ni, pi, 
qui, ti, and vi, form their supine in 
turn; as, 

bibo, bibi, bibitum, drink 

emo, emi, emptum, buy 

cano, cecini, cantum, sing 

capio, cepi, captum, take - 

linquo, liqui, lictum, leave 

sto, steti, statum, stand 

flo, flavi, flatum, blow. 



Perfects inci, gi, xi, form their supine 
in ctum; as, 

vinco, vici, victum, conquer 
lego, legi, lee turn, read 
vincio, vinxi, vinctum, bind. 



Perfects in di, li, ri, and si, form 
their supine in sum ; as, 
video, vidi, visum, see 
sallo, salli, salsum, salt 
verro, verri, versum, sweep 
viso, visi, visum, visit. 



Irregular Supines, 



Perfects in pel form their supine in 
ptum ; as, 

scribo, scripd, scriptum, write. 



Perfects in ui form their supine in 
Hum; as, 

domo, domui, domitum, subdue, 
moneo, monui, monitum, advise. 



But perfects in ui from uo, form 
their supine in utum ; as, 

exuo, exui, exutuin, put off. 



alo, 


alui, 


altum & alitum, 


nourish 


amicio, 


amicui, 


amictum & amici- 


• 






turn, 


clothe 


caveo. 


cavi, 


cautum, 


beware 


consulo, 


consului, consultum, 


consult 


colo, 


colui, 


cultum, 


till 


ceuseo, 


censui, 


censum, 


think 


doceo, 


docui, 


doctum, 


teach 


faveo, 


favi, 


fautum, 


favour 


fugio, 


fugi» 


fugitum, 


fly 


flecto, 


flexi, 


flexum, 


bend 


fig°» 


fixi, 


fixum, 


fix 


fluo, 


fluxi, 


fluxum, 


flow 


fallo, 


fefelli, 


falsum, 


deceive 


fulcio, 


fulsi, 


fultura, 


prop 


frico, 


fricui, 


frictum, 


rub 


eero, 
haurio, 


ffessi, 
hausi, 


gestum, 
naustum, 


bear 


draw 


indulgeo 


, indulsi, 


indultum & indul 








sum, 


indulge 


lavo, 


lavi, 


lotum, lautum, la- 






vatum, 


wash 


lino, 


lini, levi, 








livi, 


litum, 


anoint 


mitto, 


misi, 


missum, 


send 


misceo, 


miscui, 


mistum & mixtum 


, mix 


meto, 


messui, 


messum, 


mow 


neco, 


necui, 


nectum, 


kill 


necto, 


nexui, 


nexum, 


join 


poto, 


potavi, 


potum & potatum 


, drink 


plecto, 


plexi, 


plexum, 


fold 


pello, 


pepuli, 


pulsum, 


drive 


pario, 


peperi, 


partum, 


bring forth 


pinso, 


pinsui, 


pistum, 


pound 


pecto, 


pexui, 


pexum, 


comb 


parco, 


peperci 








parsi, 


parsum, 


spare 


rapio, 


rapui, 


raptum, 


seize 


ruo, 


rui, 


ruitum, 


rush 


sero, 


serui, 


sertum, 


set in order 


sero, 


sevi, 


satum, 


sow 


solvo, 


solvi, 


solutum. 


loose 


singultio, Bingultivi, singultum, 


sob 


sepelio, 


sepelivi, 


sepultum, 


bury 


seco, 


secui, 


sectum, 


cut 


salio, 


salui, 


saltum, 


leap 


sarcio, 


sarsi, 


sartum, 


mend 


torqueo, 


torsi, 


torsum & tortum, 


twist 


torreo, 


torrui, 


tostum, 


toast 


teneo, 


tenui, 


tentum, 


hold 


texo, 


texui, 


textum, 


weave 


verto, 


verti, 


versum, 


turn 


volvo, 


volvi, 


volutum, 


roll 


veneo. 


venii, 


venum, 


be sold 


vello, velli & vulsi, vulsum, 


pluck 
burn 


uro, 


U881 


ustum, 




These drop the n in the supine. 


fingo, 


finxi, 


fictum, 


mould 


pingo, 


pinxi, 


pictum, 


paint 


ringo, 


rinxi, 


rictum, grin as a dog 


atringo, 


strinxi, 


strictum, 


bind 




These double the 8. 




pando, 


pandi, 


passum, 


lay open 


sedeo, 


sedi ? 


sessum, 


sit 


scindo, 


scidi, 


Bcissuni, 


cut 


findo, 


fidi, 


fissum, 


cleave 


fodio, 


fodi, 


fossum, 
d2 


dig 
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Many Verbs have no perfect active, and therefore can have no supine; as, 
ambigo, ambigcre, to doubt. 

Many others having the perfect have no supine! particularly neuters of the second 
conjugation. 

Verbs which want the supine must want also the perfect passive and other tenses 
derived from it. 



Deponent Verbs, as has been observed before, are those which have a passive 
ending, as glorior, and an active meaning, as I boast ; and their perfects are formed 
from the supine which is made from what would have been the active perfect, 
which supines they retain, together with the gerunds and active participles : thus, 

Glorior, gloriaris or gloriare, gloriatus sum or fui, gloriari, gloriatus, glorian- 
dus, gloriandi, do, dum, gloriatum, gloriatu, glorians, gloriaturus. 



The following Deponent Perfects are irregular : 



labor, 


lapsus sum, tc 


» glide 


orior, 


ortus sum, 


to 


arise 


patior, 


passus sum, 


suffer 


morior, 


mortuus sum, 




die 


fateor, 


fassus sum, 


confess 


ordior, 


orditus & orsus sum, 


begin 


adipiscor, 


adeptus sum, 


gain 


nitor, 


nisus & nixus sum, 


strive 


gradior, 


gressus sum, 


step 


utor, 


usus sum, 




use 


comminiscoi 


',commentus sum 


, devise 


loquor, 


locutus sum, 




speak 


expergiscor, 


experrectus sun 


i, awake 


reor, 


ratus sum, 




suppose 


nanciscor, 


nactus sum, 


meet with 


tueor, 


tuitus sum, 




see 


obliviscor, 


oblitus sum, 


forget 


misereor, misertus sum, 




pity 


irascor, 


iratus sum, 


be angry 


experior, expertus sum, 




try 


paciscor, 


pactus sum, 


bargain 


queror, 


questus sum, 




complain 


proficiscor, 


profectus sum, 


depart 


fruor, 


fructus & fruitus i 


nun 


, enjoy 


ulciscor, 


ultus sum, 


take revenge 


metior, 


mensus sum, 




survey. 



Compound Verbs which double the first consonant of the present toVorm the 
perfect, drop that reduplication or additional syllable in composition ; as, 

Pello, pepuli, when compounded with con, makes compello, compuli, not com- 
pepuli. 

Except prsecurro, prsecucurri, excurro, excucurri, repungo, repupugi, and 
compounds of do, disco, sto, posco ; as, condo condidi, edisco edidici, consto 
constiti, deposco depoposci. 

Supines of reduplicating perfects drop the reduplication : thus pependi makes its 
supine pensum, not pepenmm; momordi makes morsum, not momorsum. 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Possum, I am able ; volo, I am willing ; nolo, / am unwitting ; malo, I had rather 9 
or am more willing ; edo, I eat; fero, I bear or att^fer ; feror, / am borne ; fio, I am 
made; vary from the general rules. They are formed thus : 

1. Possum, potes, potui, posse, potens — to be able. 

2. Yolo, vis, volui, velle ; volendi, volendo, volendum, volens — to be willing. 

3. Nolo, nonvis, nolui, nolle ; nolendi, nolendo, nolendum, nolens — to be unwilling. 

4. Malo, mavis, malui, malle; malendi, malendo, malendum, malens — to have 

[rather, or to be more willing. 

f edis*l federe"1 

5. Edo,< or >edi, j or ! edendi, do, dum ; esum, esu, edens, esurus— to eat. 

Les,J [essej 

6. Fero, fers, tuli, ferre ; ferendi, do, dum ; latum, latu, ferens, laturus — to bear 

[or suffer. 

7. Fio, fis, factus sum or fui, fieri, factus, faeiendus — to be made. 

To these may be added the passive voice of fero, — 

Feror, ferris or ferre, latus sum or fui, ferri, latus, ferendus — to be borne or 

[suffered. 



Possum is compounded of potis, able, and turn, I am, which will appear through- 
out all its tenses and persons ; as, potes for potes es f possumus for potes sumus, poteram 
for potis cram, poterXmua for potes erimus, pouem for potis essem, &c. 

Nolo is derived from ne or non, not, and tolo, I wish ; whence nonvis, and noUem 
for non teUem. 

Malo is derived from magts, more, and volo, I wish ; whence mavis for magts vis, 
and mattem for magts vellem, &c. 

Fio borrows its perfect tense, and all tenses depending upon it, from the obsolete 
verb faeior, which is now only used in composition, as ajfieior, perfioior. Properly 
fio la & substantive verb like sum. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense — I am able, &e. 



Possum, 
Volo, 
Nolo, 
Malo, 

Edo, 

Fero, 
Fio, 

Feror, 



SINGULAR. 

potes, 
vis, 

nonyis, 
mavis, 

{edis or 
es, 
fen, 
fis, 

{ferris or 
ferre, 



potest. 


posstimns, 


volt, 


volumus, 


nonvult, 


nolumns, 


mavult, 


malumus, 


edit or "1 
est, j 


edimus, 


fert, 


ferimus, 


at, 


fimus, 


Lfertnr, 


ferinrar, 



PLURAL. 

potestis, 
vultis, 
nonvultis, 
mavultis, 

{editis or 
estis, 
fertia, 
fitis, 



pofifimit. 
Yolunt. 
nolunt. 
malunt. 

edunt 

ferunt. 
fiunt. 



ferimini, feruntur. 



Imperfect Tense — I woe able. 
Sing. Pot-eram, eras, Brat. | Plur. Pot-erfimus, erfttis, erant. 



Volebam, nolebam, malebam, edebam, ferebam, fiebam, and ferfibar, -axis, are 

regularly declined. 



Perfect — have been able. 

Potui, isti, it ; tmus, istis, erunt or fire. 

Volui, 

Nolui, 

Malui, 

Edi, 

Tuli, 

Factus sum or fui. 

Latus sum or fui. 



Pluperfect — had been able. 

Potueram, ras, rat ; ramus, ratis, rant. 

Volueram, 

Nolueram, 

Malueram, 

Ederam, 

Tuleram, 

Factus eram or fueram. 

Latus eram or fueram. 



Future — shall or vtti be able. 



oris, 



es. 



erit; 
et; 



Potero, 

Yolam, 

Nolam, 

Malam, 

Edam, 

Feram, 

Fiam, 

Ferar, 6ris or ire, fitur ; 



erimus, 
emus. 



eritis, erunt. 
fitis, en 



Smur, emini. entur. 



1. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Obs. — Possum, volo, malo, hate no Imperative. 



Present Tense — be thou unwilling, &c. 



SINGULAR. 

2. 



3. 



Noli, nolito ; — 

{Ede, edito, or ~\ edat, edito, 
es, esto ; / or esto, 
Fer, ferto ; ferat, ferto, 
Fi, fito; fiat,fito, 
Ferre, fertor ; f eratur, fertor, 



1. 



PLURAL. 

2. 

noHte,nolitrfte. 



3. 



feramus ; ferte, fertdte ; fer-ant, unto, 
fiamus ; fite, fitdte ; fiant, fiunto. 
feramur ; ferimin-i, or ; ferantur, untor. 
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POTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS. 



Present — may be able, 

Poss-im, is, it ; Imus, itis, int. 

Vel-im, 

Nol-im, 

Mal-im, 

Ed-am, as, at ; amus, atis, ant. 

Fer-am, 

Fi-am, 

Fer-ar, axis, are, atur, &c 



Imperfect— m^A^ be able* 

Possem, es, et ; emus, 6tis, ent. 

Vellem, 

Nollem, 

Mallem, 

Ederem,') 

Essem, / 

Ferrem, 

Fierem, 

Ferrer, ens, ere, etur ; 6mur,emini, entur. 



Verted— should have been able. 

Pot-uerim, ris, rit ; rimus, ritis, rint. 

Vol-uerim, 

Nol-uerim, 

Mal-uerim, 

Ed-erim, 

Tul-erim, 

Factus sim or fuerim. 

Latus sim or fuerim. 



Pluperfect — might have been able. 

Potu-issem, es, et ; emus, Stis, ent. 

Volu-issem, 

Nolu-issem, 

Malu-issem, 

Ed-issem, 

Tul-issem, 

Factus essem or fuissem. 

Latus essem or fuissem. 



Future — shall hate been able. 

Potu-ero, eris, erit ; erimus, erltis, erint. 

Volu-ero, 

Nolu-ero, 

Malu-ero, 

Ed-ero, 

Tul-ero, 

Factus ero or fuero. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

t» x o. t -ju^* /Posse, velle, nolle, malle, 
Present & Imperfect,| Edere ' „ ^ f ^ ^ ferrL 

-r> » x ™ _# x f Potuisse, voluisse, noluisse, maluisse, 
Perfect & Pluperfect,^ EdisS6j ^^ factum eBSe ^ latum ^ 

Futurex Esurum > laturum j> factum > latum 
L esse. J esse. J iri. J iri. 
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THE VERB E0, I go. 
Eo, is, ivi, ire ; eundi, eundo, eundum ; itum, itu, iens, iturus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 







SINGULAR. 






PLURAL. 




Pres. 


Eo, 


is, 


it, 


imus, 


itis, 


eunt. 


Imperf. 


Ibam, 


ibas, 


ibat, 


ibamus, 


ibatis, 


ibant. 


Perf. 


Ivi, 


ivisti, 


ivit, 


ivimus, 


ivistis, 


iverunt. 


Pluperf. 


Iveram, 


iveras, 


iverat, 


iveramus, 


iveratis, 


iverant. 


Fut. 


Ibo, 


ibis, 


ibit, 


ibimus, 


ibitis, 


ibunt. 



Pret. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
I, ito ; eat, ito ; | eamus ; ite, itote ; eant, eunto. 



POTENTIAL oa SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Pre*. 


Earn, 


eas, 


eat, 


eamus, 


eatis, 


eant. 


Imperf. 


Irem, 


ires, 


iret, 


iremus, 


iretis, 


irent. 


Perf. 


Iverim, 


iveris, 


iverit, 


iveramus, 


iveritis, 


iverint. 


Pluperf, 


Ivissem, 


ivisses, 


ivisset, 


ivissemus, 


ivissetis, 


ivissent 


Fut. 


Ivero, 


iveris, 


iverit, 


iverimus, 


iveritis, 


iverint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. S[ Imperf. ire ; Perf. $ Plup. ivisse ; Fut. iturum esse. 
Present Particip. iens ; Gen. euntis ; Dot. eunti. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impersonal Verbs are those which are expressed in general terms, and in English 
have the word it before them. They have only the third person singular, and there- 
fore are called impersonal; as, 

Present. 



delectat, 
it delighteth, 

decet, 

it becometh, 

pugnatur, 
it is fought, 



Imperfect. 

delectabat, 
it did delight, 

decebat, 

it did become, 

pugnabatur, 

it was being fought, 



Perfect. 

delectavit, « 

it hath delighted, &c * 

decuit, & 

it hath become, 

pugnatum est, . 

it hath been fought, * c - 
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DEFECTIVE VERBS 
are those which have only some particular tenses and persons ; as, 

Aio, I say. 
ait ; 



Indie. Pres. Aio, ais, 

Imperfect, Aiebam, bas, bat; 
Perfect, _ aisti, ■ 

Imperative, — ■ ai, 

Pres. Potent. aias, aiat ; 

Particip.Pres 



bamus, batis, 
aistis, 



aiamus, 



aiunt. 
bant. 



aiant. 

. aiens. 



Au8im, I dare. 
Indie, or Poten. Ausim, ausis, ausit ; | - 



ausint. 



Ave, hail. 



Imperative 

Mood, 
Infinitive, 



/Ave, 
\Ave*to, 



avere. 



{avlte, 
avetdte, 



Indie. Future, 

Imperative, 

Infinitive, 



Salve, God save you I 

Salvel)is, 
/Salve, 
\Salve*to, 



salvere. 



{salve'te, 
salvltote, 



Imperative, 



Cedo, give me. 
Cedo, | 



cedite, 



Indie. Fut., or\ Faxo, or 
Potent. Pres. / faxim, 



Faxo or faxim, for faciam. 



is, 



it; 



lmus, 



itis, 



int. 



Quaeso, I pray. 



Indie. Pres. Quaeso, is, 
Infinitive, Qusesere. 



it; 



quaesumus, — 
Part. Quaesens. 



Indie. Pres. f^V^ 
\Inquam, 

Imperfect, 

Perfect, — 

Future, _ 

Imperative, — — 



inquimus, 



Inquio or Inquam, I say. 

is, it; 

inquiebat ; 

inquisti, ■ 

inquies, et ; 

finquiat, 



inquiunt. 
inquiebant 



Part. Inquiens. 



Imperative, 



Memini, I remember. 
memento, | 



mementote, 



Perfect, 



Coepi, I begin. 
Coepi, coepisti, | 



Perfect, 



Odi, 



isti, 



Odi, I hate. 

it; I 



odSrunt. 



Novi, I know. 

The four last Verbs are declinable only in the Tenses derived from them, viz. 
-eram, -erim, -issem, ero, isse : — coepi and odi also form those tenses. The perfects 
have a present sense, and the pluperfects the sense of the perfects. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a part of speech most commonly set before another word, as 
ad dextram, to the right hand ; or else joined in composition, as in-doettn, un- 
learned. 



These Prepositions govern an Accusative Cass. 



to or at 



Ad, 

Advenum,*! . 
. , % >against 
Adversus, J 



Ante, 

Apud, 

Circa, 

Circum, 

Circiter, 

Cis, citra, 

Contra, 

Erga, 

Extra, 

Intra, 

Infra, 



before 
at or near 



labout 



on this side 

against 

towards 

without 

within 

beneath 



Inter, between or among 



Juxta, near 

Ob, for or because of. 

* Penes, in the power of. 
Pone, behind. 

Post, after or since. 

Proeter, except or besides. 

Prope, nigh. 

Propter, for or because of. 
Secundum, according to. 

Seous, by or along. 

Supra, above. 
Trans, on the farther side. 

* Versus, towards. 
Ultra, beyond. 

* Usque, until. 



Tkete govern an 

Ablative Case. 

A, ab, abs, from or by 

Absque, without 

r before, or in the 
Coram, < „ 

I presence of 

Cum, with 

De, of or from 

E, ex, of, from, or out of 

Palam, openly 

„ rbefore. or in 

Pro, i 

K. comparison of 

Pro, for 

Sine, without 

«Tenus,4 r ' 

L as far as. 



Tkete Prepositions govern both oases. 



Clam, unknown to, as, 



In, for into or towards, re-** 

quires an accusative, as, J 

In, for in only, requires 

an ablative, as, 
Sub, near or under, an 

ace. or abl., as, 
Subter, under, ace. &"l 

abl., as / 

Super, upon, ace. & abl., 

as, 






> 



clam patrem, 
unknown to my father, 
eo in urbem, 
I go into the city. 



sub noctem, 
a little before night, 
subter terrain, 
under the earth, 
super lapidem, 
upon a stone. 



{ 



clampatre, 
unknown to my father. 



intespesest, 
my hope is in thee, 
sub judice, 
before the judge, 
subter aqua, 
under the water, 
super viridi fronde, 
upon a green bough. 



* Versus and tenus are always set after the word which they govern; and penis and tuque are 
generally so placed ; as, 

Londinum versus, towards London. Porta tenus, up to the gate. 

"When the noun following is plural! tenus generally requires it to be in the genitive ; as, auriuxn 
tenus, up to the ears. 
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A SHORT SYNTAX 

PREPARATORY TO RENDERING AN EASY SENTENCE INTO 

ENGLISH OR LATIN. 



ON THE FIRST CONCORD OR AGREEMENT, 

BETWEEN THE NOMINATIVE CASE AND THE VERB. 

The verb expresses either a state of existence, or else an action done by or done 
to some person or thing ; as, He is warm — They eat — She was hurt — The chair was 
broken — The city will be taken. 

Every complete sentence speaks of some action performed, or of a state of being, 
and therefore must have a verb in it. Thus in the sentence, " The master teaches," 
the word teaches expresses the action done, or verb ; and " master," being the person 
who does the action, is called the nominative case to the verb " teaches. Again, in 
the sentence, " The boy is praised," the words " is praised" express the action 
done, and " boy" being the person to whom it is done, is the nominative case to the 
verb u is praised" 

Rule 1. — The verb must agree with its nominative case in number and person ; 
as, 

The master teaches — Preceptor docet. 
The robbers kill — Latrones occidunt. 
Ye have done it — Vos fecifltis. 
Thou fliest— Tu fugis. 
We depart — Nos cLscedimus. 

Of what number and person is docet ? — to agree with what ! Answer the same 
of occidunt ? fecistis 1 fugis ? discedimus ? 

ON THE SECOND CONCORD OR AGREEMENT, 

BETWEEN THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 

Rule 2. — Adjectives, participles, and pronouns, must agree with their substan- 
tives in gender, number, and in case ; as, 

An uncommon bird — Rara avis. 
To a great lord — Magno domino. 
From a beautiful city — Ab urbe pulchra. 
Of black clouds — Nigrarum nubium. 

Of what gender, number, and case is rara ? — and why f Answer the same of 
magno—pulchrd — nigrarum. 

ON THE THIRD CONCORD OR AGREEMENT, 

BETWEEN THE ANTECEDENT AND THE RELATIVE. 

The pronoun qui, qua, quod, who or which, is called the relative pronoun, because 
it relates to some person or thing mentioned before, which is therefore called the 
antecedent ; as, The man who speaks, signifies, The man, which man speaks. 

Rule 3. — The relative pronoun must agree with the antecedent, or foregoing 
substantive to which it relates, in gender and in number ; as, 

The mother who loves — Mater, quee amat. 

The kingdom which flourished — Regnum, quod florebat. 

The books which have been written — Libri qui scripti sunt. 

Why is qui, qua, quod, called the relative pronoun % What is the antecedent ? 

Of what number and gender is quae ? and why ! 

quod? — 
qui? — 
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Rule 4. — Verbs transitive, that is, whose action passes on to the following noun, 

generally require that noun to be in the accusative case ; as, 

They seek the general — Queerunt imperatorem. 

What is a transitive verb ! What case do verbs transitive require ! 
Of what case is imperatorem ? and why f 

Rule 5. — When two substantives of different significations meet together with 
the word of or s apostrophe between them, the latter is put in the genitive case ; as, 

The love of money — Amor nummi. 

Caesar's soldiers, i. e. the soldiers of Caesar — Milites Ceesaris. 

Your father's prayers, i. e. the prayers of your father — Preces tui patris. 

Of what case is nummi ? and why ! 
Ceesaris? — 
patris? — 

Rule 6. — When the two substantives relate to the same person or thing, the latter 
is put in the same case as the former ; as, 

The consul Cicero — Consul Cicero. 

The father of the consul Cicero — Pater consulis Ciceronis. 
I fear the consul Cicero— Timeo consulem Ciceronem. 
Under the consul Cicero — Sub consule Cicerone. 

Of what case is Cicero ? and why ! 
Ciceronis? — . 
Ciceronem? — 
Cicerone? — 

Rule 7* — The instrument, cause, or manner of an action is put in the ablative 

case; as, 

They defend with darts — Defendunt jaculis. 

He performed the business with surprising quickness — Mira celeritate 
rem peregit. 

Of what case is jaculis ? and why f Of what case is celeritate ? and why 1 

Rule 8. — When two verbs meet together, the latter is generally put in the infini- 
tive ; as, 

The horse is used to run — Equus solet currere. 
The boy desires to learn— Puer cupit discere. 

Of what mood is currere ? and why 1 Of what mood is discere ? and why ! 

Rule 9. — The verb sum, I am, and others of like signification, as videor, I seem, 
Tocor, I am called, have the same case after as before them ; as, 

Anger is a short madness — Ira est furor brevis. 

Faith is esteemed the foundation — Fides habetur fundamentum. 

Of what case is furor? and why % What case \& fundamentum ? and why ? 

Rule 10. — If the nominative case come between the relative qui, qua, quod, and 
the verb, the relative is governed, as to its case, by the verb, or by some other word 
which is placed with it in the same part of the sentence ; as, 

The works which he performed — Opera, quae ille perfecit. 

The books, which thou hast read — Libri, quos tu legisti. 

The parents, whom they love — Parentes, quos illi amant. 

The man, whose son died — Vir, cujus filius mortuus est. 

The glory, which Ceesar obtained — Gloria, qua Ceesar potitus est. 

The darts, with which he defended himself— Jacula, quibus se defendit. 
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What case is qua ? By what is it governed ! and why ? (See Rule 4.) 
quos ? By what governed ! and why f 
cujus ? By what governed ? and why ? (See Rule 5.) 
qua? By what governed ? (See Rile for Potior.) 
quibu8 1 By what governed \ (See Rule 7*) 

What antecedent is understood with each ? 

Rule 11. — The English conjunction that, answering to quod or ut y is often ren- 
dered by putting the following noun or pronoun in the accusative case, and the verb 
following in the infinitive mood, the conjunction that being left out altogether 
Thus, instead of saying, 

He declared that he would return ; we may say, 
He declared himself to be about to return. 
Dixit so rediturum esse. 

He supposed that Ccetar had crossed the river ; 
He supposed Ccesar to have crossed the river. 

They acknowledged that they were guilty ; 
They acknowledged themselves to be guilty. 

I think that your father is an excellent man ; 
I think your father to be An excellent man. 



THE EXAMPLES OF THE ETON SYNTAX TO BE CONSTRUED, AND 

THE GOVERNED WORD EXPLAINED. 



The Three Concords, 

Via est. 

Yos damnastis. 

Te rediisse gaudeo. 

Ira amantium est integratio amoris. 

Pectus roboTtk fiunt. 

T&rs abiere. 

Uterque luduntur. 

Rara avis. 

Audito regem Doroberniam proficisci. 

Quod mora tardat. 

Cujus numen adoro. 



Construction of Substantives <J Adjectives. 

Amor nummi crescit. 
Urbi pater est. 
Ingenui vullus puer. 
Vir nulla fide. 
Yitanda est Siren Desidia. 
Marcefiti. 
Auctoritate opus est. 
Usus e&tpecunid. 
Trojanus origine. 
Nomine grammaticus. 
Pallidus ira. 
Novitatis avida. 
Mens prseaci* futuri. 
Esto meraor brevis ami. 
Immemor beneficii. 
Rudis belli. 
Impavidus sui. 
Timidus deorum. 
Nulli astro penetrabilis. 



Civis formidatus Othoni. 

Vullum demissus. 

Fortior est patre filius. 

Afire perennius. 

Commune animantium omnium. 

Aspicis urbem immunem belli. 

Mors omnibus communis. 

Immunes ab illis malis sumus. 

Dives equorum. 

Melle foecundissimus. 

Dignus es odio. 

Magnorum indignus avorum. 

Patriae idoneus. 

Par hujus erat. 

Regio contermina Gallia?. 



Construction of Verbs. 

Alteram accusat probri. 
Deeare admonendus est. 
Accuso utroaue. 
Pecus est Melibosi. 
Emtio est mare nautis. 
Percontatorem fugito. 
Tu posce deos veniam. 
Is rerum suarum satagit. 
Dateefidei reminiscitur. 
Hose olim meminisse juvabit. 
Est mihi pater. 
Ttbi omnia suppetunt. 
Duram servit servitutem. 
Hijaculis defendunt. 
Amore abundas, Antipho. 
Implentur veteris Bacchi. 
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Roman! potiti font signorum. 

Troes potiuntur arena. 

Quis te mihi casus ademit 1 

Fortuna multis dat nimis. 

Quce tibi promitto. 

Vacuis committere vent*. 

Non potes mihi commodare. 

Fessum quiea juvat. 

Glacies frigida lsedit molle pecus. 

Me duce tutus eris. 

Teruneio non emerim. 

Me pUi sestimat. 

Obtemperat pius filius patri. 

Utrique mortem est minitatus. 

Parti* componere magna solebam. 

Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia 

cuique. 
Luna regit menses. 
Orbem Deus gubernat 
Temperat ipse sibi. 
Sol temperat omnia luce. 
Hie moderator equos. 
Qui non moderabitur iros. 
Justitia fungatur officii*. 
Aliena intania frui. 
Dii tibi benefaciant. 
Tigni* nidum suspendit hirundo. 
^Bgrotat animo magis quam corpore. 
Candet dentes. 
Angis te animi. 
De me nunquam bene meritus est. 



Impersonal Verbs. 

Interest magistratus tueri bonos. 

Tanti refert teipsum noscere. 

Miseret me tui. 

Senectutis eum non pcenitebit. 

A Deo nobis benefit. 

Pugnatum est (a nobis), for pugnavimus. 

Me juvat ire per altum. 

Spectat ad omne* bene vivere. 



Name* of Places. 

Quid Romas faciam ! 
Thebis nutritus an Argis. 
Concessi Cantabrigiam. 
Ite domum, capellse. 
Roma profectus est. 



Time and Distance. 

Area lata pedum denum. 
Turris centum pedes alta. 
Fons latus pedwus tribus. 
Centum anno* regnabitur. 
Nemo omnibus horis sapit. 



Participle*, Gerunds, £ Supines. 

Duplices tendens palmas. 

Efferor studio patre* vestroa videndit 



Utendum est estate. 

Sate sanguine divum. 

Amor habendi. 

Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo. 

Ad accutando* homines duci praemio. 

Speotatum veniunt. 

Factu fcedum est. 



Verbs Substantive, $c. 
Deus est summum bonum. 
Natura beatit omnibus esse dedit. 



Verb* Passive. 

Laudator ab his. 
Accusaris a mefurti. 
Privaberis magistratu. 
A prceceptore vapulabis. 



Infinitive Mood. 
Dicere puduit— wrtfon* jussit amor. 



Adverbs. 
Ubi gentium 1 
Ed impudentia. 
Qud terrarum ? 
Tunc temporis. 
Satis eloquential. 
Instar mentis. 
Sibi inutiliter vivit. 
Optime omnium. 



Conjunctions. 

Socrates docuit Xenophontem et Plato* 

nem. 
Nee scribU nee legit. 
Emi librum centum et pluris. 
Vixi Romas et Venetiis. 



Conjunctions, $c. governing the Subjunctive, 

Nihil refert fecerisne an persuaseris. 

Vise num redierit. 

Dum prosim tibi. 

Stultus es, qui huic credos. 



Prepositions, 

Habeo te loco parentis. 
Detrudunt naves scopulo. 
Accipit in Teucros mentera benignam. 
In commoda publica peccem. 
Super Priamo multa rogitans. 
Super Garamantas et Indos. 
Summo tenus attigit ore. 
Crurum tenus. 



Interjections. 

festus dies hominis 1 

O fortunatos agrioolas ! 

Hei mihi I Vae misero mihi I 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



PART II. 



SYNTAX. 
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SYNTAX. 

(The principal Rules are given in Latin afterwards, to be construed and committed to 

memory.) 



THE FIRST CONCORD. 

BETWEEN THE NOMINATIVE CASE AND THE VERB. 

A verb personal agrees with its nominative case in number and person : as, 
Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores via. 
The way to good manners is never too late. — (Note 1, at end of Syntax.) 

The nominative case of pronouns is seldom expressed : as, 

Exilium esse putat — for Ule putat. 
He thinks [it] to be banishment— {Note 2.) 

Unless for the sake of distinction or emphasis : as, 

Yos damnastis. — You have condemned me ; 

i. e. None other than you have condemned me. 

Tu patronus es, tu parens. — Thou art [my] patron and parent 

Sometimes the sentence is the nominative case to the verb : as, 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores. 

To have learned the liberal sciences thoroughly, softens the manners. — 

{Note 3.) 

Sometimes an adverb followed by a genitive is the nominative case : as, 

Partim virorum ceciderunt in bello. 

Part of the men fell in the war. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

When in English the nominative case is preceded by the conjunction that, the 
sense may often be expressed in Latin without quod or ut, by using the accusative 
instead of the nominative, and putting the verb in the infinitive mood : as, 

Gaudeo te rediisse incolumem. — {See Mule 11, page 45.) 

I rejoice that you are returned safe. 

Scis me sentire istud idem. 

You know that I think that same (thing).— (iVote 4.) 

A verb placed between two nominative cases of different numbers may agree 
with either of them : as, 

Amantium iree amoris integratio est. 

The quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love. 

Pectus quoque robora fiunt. 

The breast also becomes oak. 
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A noun of multitude, that is, which implies more than one person or thing, 
although it is itself of the singular number, may have a plural verb : as, 
Pars abiere. — Part, or some of them, are gone away. 
Uterque luduntur dolis. — Both are deceived with tricks. 



THE SECOND CONCORD. 

BETWEEN THE SUBSTANTIVE AND THE ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives, participles, and pronouns, agree with their substantives in gender, in 
number, and in case : as, 

Kara avis in terris. — An uncommon bird in the world. Juv. — (Notes 5,6, 7> 8.) 

Sometimes the sentence supplies the place of the substantive, and the adjective 
is put in the neuter gender ; as, 

Audito regem Doroberniam proficisci. 

[It being] heard that the king was gone to Dover. 



THE THIRD CONCORD. 

BETWEEN THE RELATIVE AND THE ANTECEDENT. — {NdU 9.) 

The relative pronoun Qui agrees with its antecedent [t. e. the foregoing sub- 
stantive or pronoun, to which it belongs and refers] in gender, in number, and in 
person: as, 

Vir bonus est, qui leges juraque servat. — Hor. 

He is the good man who observes the laws and ordinances. 

Regnum, quod florebat. — The kingdom which flourished. 

Sometimes a sentence is the antecedent to the relative, which is then put in the 
neuter gender : as, 

In tempore veni, quod rerum omnium est primum. — Teb. 
I came in time, which is the chief of all things. 

A relative placed between two substantives of different genders and numbers 
agrees sometimes with the latter : as, 

Homines tuentur ilium globum, quae terra dicitur. — Cic. 

Men regard that globe, which is called the earth. — (Notes 10, 11.) 

If the nominative case come between the relative and the verb, the relative is 
governed, as to its case, by the verb, or by some other word which is placed with it 
in the same part of the sentence : as, 

Gratia ab officio, quod mora tardat, abesi — Ovid. 
Thanks are lost in a kindness which delay keeps back. 
Cujus numen ego &doro.— Whose deity I adore. 
Est natio nulla, quam nos pertimescamus. — Cic. 
There is no nation, which we can dread. — (Note 12.) 

E 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



When two substantives of different significations meet together, the 
latter is put in the genitive case : as, 

Crescit amor nurami. — The love of money increases. Juv. — (Note 13.) 

Sometimes the genitive stands alone, the former substantive being un- 
pj derstood by the figure ellipsis : as, 

g Ubi ad Dianse veneris, ito ad dextram. 

£< When you are come to Diana's, turn to the right. 

psj Here the word templum ia left out before Diana. 

O 

The praise, dispraise, or quality of any person or thing is put in the 

ablative, or in the genitive : as, 

Ingenui vultus puer.— -A boy of an ingenuous countenance.— Juv. 

(Note 14.) 



«» 



pq The genitive of the latter of the two substantives is sometimes changed 

hh into a dative : as. 

q Urbi pater est. — He is the father of the city. 



When the latter of two substantives refers to the same person or thing 
as the former, it is put in the same case with it by apposition : as, 

Vitanda est improba siren Desidia. 

The wicked siren Sloth is to be shunned. 

Misimus consulem, virum fortissimum, cum exercitu. — Cic. 

We have sent a consul, a very brave man, with an army. 

Marce fili. — O (my) son Marcus. — (Note 16.) 



** 



The praise, dispraise, or qualitt of any person or thing is put in the 
ablative, or in the genitive : as, 

Vir nulla fide. — A man of no integrity. — (Note 14.) 

, Opus and Usus, signifying need, require an ablative of the thing needed : 

> as, 

£3 Auctoritate tua nobis opus est. 

•< There is need to us of your authority. 

£q Usus est pecunia. — There is need of money.— (Note 15.) 

<j 

Substantives and adjectives govern an ablative case, signifying the 

cause, reason, or manner of their existence : as, 

Trojanus origine Ceesar. — Caesar a Trojan by descent. 
Nomine grammaticus. — A grammarian in name. 
Pallidas ira. — Pale with anger. 



f4 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 



An adjective in the neuter gender, without a substantive, sometimes 
requires a genitive case : as, 

Paululum pecuniae. — A very little money. — {Note 17.) 

Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, memory, fear, or other 

passions of the mind, and their opposites, govern a genitive case : as, 

pq Est Datura hominum novitatis avida. — Plin. 

£j The nature of men is fond of novelty. 

H Mens prsescia futuri. — A mind foreknowing the future. 

2 Esto memor brevis sevi. — Be mindful of short life. 

W Immemor beneficii. — Forgetful of a kindness. 

® Rudis belli, — Ignorant of war. 

Impavidus sui. — Fearless of himself. 

Timidus deorum. — Fearful of the gods. 

Adjectives derived from verbs, and ending in ax, require a genitive : as, 
Audax ingenii. — Bold by nature. 

^ - m ' — ■■ ■.■ — ■—■—■■■■ ---., ..,.-, -■ - .. ■■ .... ., ■ .■■■.. .-■...-■■ . ■-■■■ — i . » 

Adjectives ending in bills, taken passively, and derived from verbs, and 

participles of the passive voice, require a dative case : as, 

^ Nulli penetrabilis astro lucus iners. — Stat. 

gj A thick grove penetrable to no star. 

<< niihi post nullos, Juli, memorande sodales. — Mart. 

A O Julius, to be mentioned by me after none of my acquaintance. 

Civis formidatus Othoni. — A citizen dreaded by Otho. 

Mihi exorandus. — To be besought by me. 



H Adjectives and participles are often followed by an accusative case, sig- 

£i nifying the manner, the preposition secundum, according to, being under- 

<J stood: as, 

^ Os humerosque deo similis. 

O Like a god [secundum, as to] his countenance and shoulders. 

^ Vultum demissus. — Cast down as to his look. 



Adjectives of the comparative degree, when followed in English by the 
word than, if quam be left out in Latin, govern an ablative : as, 



Fortior est patre filiufi. — The son is stronger than the father. 
Virtue est opibus metior. — Virtue is better than wealth. 



n Exegi monumentum eere perennius. — Hor. 

hh I have finished a monument more lasting than brass. — (Note 18.) 

^ N. B. If quam be expressed in Latin, the noun following will be generally 

^ in the same case with the preceding noun, with which it is compared : as, 

Similior patri quam matri. — More like father than mother. 

Saltus majore jumentorum quam hominum pernicie superatus. — Liv. 

The defile was passed with a greater destruction of beasts than of men. 

Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili ! 

By no one more to be lamented than by thee, Virgil ! — (Notes 19,20.) 

82 
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♦,* Communis, common ; alienus, strange ; and immunis, free, are joined to 
a genitive, a dative, or to an ablative with a preposition ; as, 

Commune animantium omnium. — Common to all living creatures. 

Non aliens consilii. — Not unfit for the design. 

Aspicis urbem immunem belli. — You behold a city free from war. 

W •* Adjectives which denote plenty or want, require sometimes an ablative, 
sometimes a genitive : as, 

Dives equum (for equorum). — Rich in horses. 
Consilii expers. — Destitute of wisdom. 



* # * Communis, alienus, and immunis, govern a genitive, a dative, or an 
ablative with a preposition : as, 

Mors omnibus est communis. — Death is common to all. 
P Alienus ambitioni. — Averse to ambition. 

K Caprificus omnibus est immunis. — The wild fig-tree is free to all. 

^ The numeral secundus, when it signifies inferior, governs a dative : 

»*> 

Hand ulli veterum virtute secundus. — Visa. 
Not inferior to any of the ancients in valour. 



> 

< 
GO 
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%* Communis, alienus, and immunis, govern an ablative with a preposition : 

m Hoc mihi tecum commune est. — This is common to me and you. 

> Non alienus a Scsvolse studiis. — Not averse from the studies of Scsevola. 

E-, Immunes ab iliis malis sumus. — We are free from those evils. 

W ** Adjectives which denote plenty or want, require sometimes an ablative, 
sometimes a genitive : as, 

Amor et melle et felle est foscundissimus. — Plaut. 
Love is very full both of honey and gall. 
Gratia beatus. — Abounding in favour. 
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(Exceptions from Rule in Ablative. Say that Rule first.) 

Some of the undermentioned adjectives, " dignus, indignus," &c. admit 
sometimes a genitive : as, 

Magnorum indignus avorum. — Unworthy of great ancestors. — Virg. 
W Carmina digna deee. — Verses worthy of a goddess. 

hh Extorris regni. — Banished the kingdom. — Stat. 

H (Exceptions from Rule in Dative. Say that Rule first.) 

O 

Adjectives denoting " likeness " govern also a genitive : as, 

Quern metuis par hujus erat. — Whom you fear was like this man. — Luc. 
Domini similis es. — You are like your master. — Ter. 



Adjectives which signify advantage, disadvantage, likeness, unlike- 
ness, pleasure, submission, or belation, govern a dative : as, 

Patriae idoneus ; utilis agris. — Serviceable to his country ; useful to the lands. 
• Similis patri. — Like his father. 
S Jucundus amicis. — Agreeable to his friends. 
g Supplex omnibus. — Submissive to all. 

<< Est finitimus oratori poeta. — A poet is nearly allied to an orator. — (Note 21.) 
Q 

To this rule belong nouns compounded of the preposition eon : as, con- 
tubernalis, a comrade ; commilito, a fellow-soldier : as, 

Regio contermina Gallise.— A country bordering on Gaul. 



g Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, and 

£j some others, implying a fitness or tendency to any thing, sometimes take 

Jj an accusative of the thing, with a preposition : as, 

O Natus ad gloriam. — Born for glory. 

2 Utilis ad earn rem. — Profitable for that business. 



b 



Dignus, worthy ; indignus, unworthy ; pbjeditus, endued ; captus, dis- 
abled ; contentus, content ; extorris, banished ; fretus, relying upon ; 
liber, free, together with adjectives denoting price or value, generally 
pq require an ablative : as, 

jr* Dignus es odio. — Thou art worthy of hatred. — Ter. 

<4 Tali ingenio prseditum. — Endued with such a disposition. 

►^ Oculis capti talpse. — The moles deprived of sight. — Virg. 

5J3 Sorte tua contentus abi. — Go, content with your lot. 

Terrore liber animus. — A mind free from terror. 

Gemmis venale nee auro. — To be bought with gems nor gold. 

(For Nouns Partitive, $o. tee note 22.) 
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CONSTRUCTION OP VERBS. 
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ffi| Verbs of accusing, of condemning, of warning, of acquitting, and the 
™ like, with an accusative of the person, require also a genitive of the sub- 
ject of accusation, admonition, &c. : as, 

Qui alteram accusat probri, eum ipsum se intueri oportet. — Plaut. 
. It behoves him, who accuses another of dishonesty, to look into himself. 
EjJ Sceleris condemnat generum Buum. — He condemns his son of wickedness. — Cic 
»-i Admoneto eum pristinse fortunae. — Remind him of his former fortune. 
S Furti absolutus est. — He was acquitted of the theft. — (Note 23.) 

K (Say next the Exceptions in the Ablative.) 

The verb sum requires a genitive case, as often as it signifies possession, 

property, duty, the sign of, or the relation to, any thing : as, 

Pecus est Meliboei. — The cattle is Meliboeus's. 

Adolescentis est majores natu revereri. — Cic. 

It is the duty of a young man to reverence his elders. — (Note 25.) 



Sum, with many other verbs, admits two datives : as, 

ExitiQ est avidis mare nautis. — Hon. 
pq The sea is the destruction of greedy sailors. 

J> Quod mini vitio vertis.— Whioh you impute as a fault to me. 

^ Sum, with its compounds, except possum, requires a dative : as, 

Rex pius est reipublicse ornamentum. 

A pious king is an ornament to the state. 

Mihi nee obest nee prodest. — It neither hurts, nor profits me. 

Verbs transitive of any kind, whether active, deponent, or common, 
require an accusative : as, 

►> Percontatorem fugito. — Avoid an inquisitive man. 

£5 Aper depopulatur agros. — The wild boar lays waste the fields. 

g Verbs of asking, teaching, clothing, concealing, generally govern 

g two accusatives, one of the person, the other of the thing : as, 

**« Tu modo posce deos veniam. — Ask thou only pardon of the gods. — Vibg. 

Ea ne me celet. — Lest he conceal these things from me. — Tbr. 
Dedocebo te istos mores. — I will unteach you those manners. — (Note 26.) 

(Exception from Rule in Genitive.) 

The genitive of the subject of accusation, admonition, &c. is sometimes 

changed into an ablative, either with or without a preposition : as, 

Putavi ea de re te esse admonendum. — Cic. 
y I thought that you should be reminded of that matter. 

> Condemnabo te eodem crimine. — I will condemn you of the same crime. 

<< (Exception from Rule in Genitive.) 

^ Uterque, both ; nullus, none ; alter, another ; neuter, neither ; alius, an- 

^ other ; ambo, both, and adjectives of the superlative degree, are joined to 

verbs of the above kind only in the ablative : as, 

Accuso eum utroque xel de utroque. — I accuse him of both. 
De plurimis simul accusaris. — You are accused of several things at once. 

(Note 24.) 
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Satago, to be busy about any thing; kisereor and xisbresco, to pity ; 
require a genitive : as, 

Is rerum suarum satagit. — He is busy about his own business.— Ter. 
Oro miserere laborum tantorum. — I pray you pity so great sufferings. — Virg. 
g Generis miseresce tuL — Pity your own family. Stat. — {Note 27.) 

O ** Rkminiscob, to remember ; obli viscor, to forget ; memini, to remember ; 
recordor, to call to mind, admit a genitive or an accusative : as, 

Datte fidei reminiscitur. — He remembers his promise. 
Hujus meriti recordor. — I remember this favour. — (Note 28.) 



Est, used for " habeo, to have/' governs a dative : as, 

Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca. 
There is to me a father, or I have a father at home, I have a severe. 
W step-mother. 

H Suppetit and suppetunt, to be sufficient, govern a dative, and are con- 

p x strued in like manner : as, 

Obsessis (hominibus) frumentum suppetit. 

Corn is to the besieged, or the besieged have corn. 

Tibi omnia suppetunt. — All things are to you, or you have all things. 

** Reminiscor, obliviscor, memini, recordor, admit a genitive or an 
pq accusative : as, 

g Heec olim meminisse juvabit. — Virg. 

<j It will be pleasant to remember these (things) hereafter.* 

g Si rite audita recordor. — If I rightly remember (the things) heard. 

8 

< Verbs neuter have an accusative of the nouns related to them : as, 

Duram servit servitutem. — He serves a hard servitude.— (Note 30.) 



Every verb admits after it an ablative case, signifying the instrument, 
cause, or manner of the action : as, 

Hi jaculis, ill! certant defendere saxis. — Virg. 
^ These strive to defend with darts, those with stones. 

h-i Vehementer ira excanduit. — He turned very pale with rage.— (Note 29.) 

< 

£q Verbs of abounding, filling, and loading, and their opposites, govern 



** an ablative : as, 



Amore abundas, Antipho. — You abound with your love, Antipho. — Tee. 

Sylla omnes suos divitiis explevit.— Sall. 

Sylla glutted all his soldiers with riches. 

Te hoc crimine expedi. — Clear yourself of this charge. — Tea. 
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(Exception from foregoing Rule In Ablative.) 

But some of the before-mentioned verbs of abounding, filling, loading, 
&c. govern a genitive ; as, 

• 

Ej} Implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. — Viro. 

*-* They are filled with old wine and fat venison. 

5 Quasi tu hujus indigeas patris. — Ter. 

^ As if you had need of his father. 



O 



• • 



Potior, to gain or enjoy, governs a genitive or ablative : as, 

Romani signorum et armorum potiti sunt. — Sall. 
The Romans gained the standards and the arms. 



All verbs govern a dative, of that person or thing which receives gain 
or benefit, or suffers loss or injury : as, 
Quis te mihi casus ademit ? — What accident has taken thee from me ! — Ovid. 

To this rule belong verbs of various kinds. 

Verbs of giving and restoring govern a dative : as, 

pq Fortuna multis dat nimis, satis nulli. — Mart. 

> Fortune gives too much to many, enough to no one. — (Notes 31,32.) 

" Quee tibi promitto. — Which I promise you. 

Mb alienum mihi numeravit. — He paid me the debt. 

Verbs of trusting govern a dative : as, 

Vacuis committere venis. — To commit to the empty veins. 

Verbs of advantage and disadvantage generally govern a dative : as, 

Non potes mihi commodare nee incommodare. 
You are not able to serve or disserve me. 



^ Except juT0 9 to help ; lado, to hurt ; delecto, to delight ; offendo, to offend, 

««< and some others, which govern an accusative ; as, 

m 

& Fessum quies juvat. — Rest refreshes the weary. 

o Glacies frigid. l*dit molle pecus.-The cold frost hurts the tender flock. 



* * Potior, to gain or enjoy, governs a genitive or ablative : as, 

Egressi optata potiuntur Troes arena. — Virg. 

The Trojans having landed, enjoy the wished-for shores 

W An ablative absolute may follow any verbs whatsoever : as, 

hh Imperante Augusto natus est Christus ; imperante Tiberio crucifixus. 

5 Christ was born, Augustus reigning ; crucified, Tiberius reigning. 

►q Me duce tutus eris. — You will be safe, I being your leader. — (Note 33.) 

PQ 

"^ The noun of price is commonly put in the ablative after verbs of 

buying, selling, valuing, &c. : as, 

Teruncio seu vitiosi nuce non emerim. 

I would not buy it for a farthing, or a rotten nut. 
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(Exception from foregoing Rule in Ablative.) 

The adjectives tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, tantidem, quantivis, quanti- 

libet, quantiounque, denoting worth or price, are put in the genitive without 

p4 substantives, after verbs of valuing, &c. : as, 

£l Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. — Cic. 

£3 You will be of so much value to others, as you are to yourself. — (Note 34.) 

5 (Exception from Rule in Ablative.) 

O The substantives, flood, of a lock of wool ; nauci, of a nutshell ; pUi, of a 

hair ; assis, of a penny ; terunoii, of a farthing ; are added in the genitive 
to verbs of valuing : as, 

Me pili sestimat. — He estimates me at a hair. — (Note 34.) 

Verbs of obeying and resisting govern a dative : as, 

Semper obtemperat pius Alius patri. 
A dutiful son always obeys his father. 

Verbs of threatening and being angry govern a dative : as, 

Utrique mortem est minitatus. 

He threatened death to both. 
g Adolescenti nihil est, quod succenseam. — Ter. 

K There is no reason why I should be angry with the young man. 

< 

Q Verbs of comparing govern a dative : as, 

Sic parvis componere magna solebam. — Virg. 

Thus I was used to compare great things to small. — {Note 35.) 

Verbs of commanding and telling govern a dative : as, 

Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique. — Hor. 

Money gathered up rules or obeys every (man). 

Cui dicas videto. — See to whom you tell it. — (Note 36.) 

Except rego and guberno, to govern, which govern an accusative, and 
EJ tempero and moderor, to moderate, . . an accusative and dative. 

H Luna regit menses : orbem Dens ipse gubernat. 

ro The moon regulates the months : God himself governs the world. 

6 Temperat ipse sibi. — He governs himself. 

§ Sol temperat omnia luce—The sun governs all things by its light. 

<} Hie moderator equos. — He governs his horses. 

Qui non moderabitur iree. — Who will not govern his anger. 

Fungor, to discharge ; fruor, to enjoy ; utor, to use ; vescor, to feed 

upon ; muto, to change ; dignor, to think oneself worthy ; communico, to 

communicate ; supersedeo, to pass by, govern an ablative : as, 
W 

»> JustitisB fungatur officiis. — Let him discharge the duties of justice. 

H Aliena insania frui.— To enjoy another's folly. 

*S Animo bono utare. — Use a good courage. * 

pq Vescor carnibus. — I eat flesh. 

<J Haud tali me dignor honore. — I think not myself worthy such honour. 

Mutat quadrata rotundis. — He changes square things for round. 

Communicabo te mensa mea.— I will make you partaker of my table. 

Supersedeas labore itineris. — Pass by the labour of the march. — Cic. 

(Note 37.) 
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^ (Say Bules 1, 2, 3, in tfoir onfer.) 

> 

^ 

H 3, The pab.t affected is put after some verbs in the genitive : as, 

tf Absurde facis, qui angis te animi. — Plaut. 

O You act absurdly, who torment yourself in mind. — (Nate 39.) 



Verbs compounded with the adverbs, bent, well ; satts, enough ; malt, ill ; 
or with the prepositions, pra, ad, con, sub, ante*, post, ob, in, inter, generally 
govern a dative : as, 

Dii tibi benefaciant. — May the gods do good to thee. 
pq Meis majoribus praeluxi. — I have outshone my ancestors. 

>• Qui occupato adluserit. — Who joked upon him (being) busy. 

Eh Conducit hoc tuae laudi. — This conduces to your praise. 

^ Tignis nidum suspendit hirundo. 

" The swallow hangs her nest upon the rafters. 

Pacem bello antefero. — I prefer peace to war. 

Postpono famss pecuniam. — I postpone money to reputation. 

Nemini obtrudi potest. — He can be thrust on nobody. 

Impendet omnibus periculum. — Danger overhangs alL 

Intermit his rebus. — He was concerned in these things.— (Note 38.) 



< 



(Exception from Role in Dative.) 

^ Not a few of the above compounds change the dative into another case 

► as. 

E"J Prsestat ingenio alius alium. 

3a One excels another in ability. Quinct. — (Note 38.) 

O 2. The part affected is put by the poets in the accusative : as, 

Candet dentes. — He is white [as to] his teeth. 

Rubet capillos. — He is red [as to] his hair. — (Note 39.) 



1. The part affected is put generally in the ablative : as, 

^Egrotat animo magis quam corpore. 
g He is sick in mind more than in body. — (Note 39.) 

M 

H 

< Mereor, to deserve, accompanied by adverbs of quality, as bent, mall, 

PQ melius, pejus, optimi, pessimZ, and the like, is joined to an ablative with the 

preposition de : as, 

De me nunquam bene meritus est. 
He never deserved well of me. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

X Interest and refert, it concerns, govern a genitive of the person con- 
cerned: as, 

Interest magistrates tueri bonos. 

It concerns the magistrate to defend the good.— (iVote 40.) 

• The genitives, tcnUi, quanti, magni, parti, quantiounque, taatidem, are often 

$> added to express the degree of concern : as, 

£j T&nti refert honesta agere. — So much it concerns (you) to do good. 

W Pcenitet, it repenteth ; t^edet, it wearieth ; miseret and miserescit, it 

pitieth ; pudet, it shameth ; piget, it grieveth ; govern a genitive of the 

thing repented of, and an accusative of the person repenting : as, 

Miseret me tui. — I pity thee. 

Senectutis suae eum non poanitebit. — He will not repent of his old 
age. — {Note 41.) 



O 



H Impersonals, when acquisition is understood, govern a dative : as, 

£j A Deo nobis benefit. 

< Good is done to us by God. 

A Tibi licet. — It is lawful for thee. 



Impersonals put transitively govern an accusative : as, 

Ej; Me juvat ire per altum. 

hh It delights me to go over the deep. 

to 

p Attcnet, pertinet, it belongs; and speciat, it concerns, govern an 

cj accusative with the preposition ad : as, 

Spectat ad omnes bene vivere. — It concerns all to live well. 



X Interest and refert govern also these ablative feminine possessives, 

med, tu&ySuA, nostrd, vestr&, and cujd, whose : as, 

pj Tui refert teipsum noscere. 

fc> It concerns you to know yourself. — {Note 40.) 

<« A verb impersonal of the passive voice may be elegantly used for every 

pq person of each number : as, statur, it is stood, may signify sto, I stand, stat, 

^ thou standest, &c, an ablative case of the person being understood : as, 

Statur. — They stand ; i. e. statur (ab illis). — It is stood by them. 

Pugnatum est. — We fought ; u e, pugnatum est (a nobis).— It was fought by us. 



l-H 
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NAMES OF PLACES. 



AT A PLACE. 



* * Every verb admits a genitive of the name of the city or place in which 
any thing is done, provided it be of the first or second declension, and of 
EjJ the singular number : as, 

Eh Quid Romee faciam 1 — What shall I do at Rome t — Jut. 

§ These genitive cases, Ait mi, on the ground ; domi, at home ; militia and 

^ belli, in war ; follow the construction of proper names : as, 

Parvi sunt foris arma, nisi est consilium domL — Cic. 

Arms are of little worth abroad, unless there is wisdom at home. 

Una semper militiap) et domi fuimus. — Ter. 

We were always together in war and at home. 



TO A PLACE. 



pq After verbs of motion to a place, the name of the place is commonly 

> put in the accusative, without a preposition : as, 

•< Concessi Cantabrigiam. — I went to Cambridge. — (Note 42.) 

P 

g Domus, home, and rus, the country, are used in like manner : as, 

Ite domum, capellse. — Ye she-goats, go home. — Virg. 
Ego rus ibo. — I will go into the country. 



AT AND FROM A PLACE. 



* * But if the name of the city or place be of the plural number only, or of 
rf the third declension, it to put in the ablative : », 

S< Colchus an Assyrius, Thebis nutritus an Argis. — Hon. 

2 A Colchian or an Assyrian, brought up at Thebes or Argos. 

,_q Romse Tibur amem ventosus ; Tibure Romam. — Hor. 

PR Inconstant, at Rome I love Tibur ; at Tibur, Rome. 

After verbs of motion from a place, the name of the place is commonly 
put in the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Nisi ante Roma profectus esses, nunc earn relinqueres. 

If you had not gone from Rome before, you would leave it now. 
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TERMS OF MEASUREMENT, TIME, & DISTANCE. 



>• *** The measure of any object is put in the genitive, accusative, or ablative 



as, 



W Area lata pedum denum. — A floor ten feet broad. — {Note 43.) 



> 

M 
P 



*»* The measure of any object is put in the accusative : as, 

Turris centum pedes alta. — A tower a hundred feet high. — (Note 43.) 

&> The duration of time answering to the question how long! is put in the 

H accusative : as, 

co Hlc jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos. 

Q Here now kings shall reign three hundred whole years. 

< * * Extent or distance of place is put in the accusative or ablative : as, 

Mille passus processeram. — I had advanced a thousand paces, or a mile. 



*** The measure of any object is put in the ablative : as, 

Fons latus pedibus tribus. — A fountain three feet wide. — (Note 43.) 

P The part of time, answering to the question token ? is put in the abla- 

t-i ,. 

Eh tive: as, 

^ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

W No one of mortals is wise at all hours. 

* * Extent or distance is put in the ablative or accusative : as, 

Abest ab urbe quingentis millibus passuum. 

It is distant from the city live hundred thousand paces, or five hundred miles. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 

The genitive cases of primitive pronouns, met, tui, sui, nostri, wstri, are used when 
a person is signified : as, 

Languet desiderio tui. — She languishes for want of you. 
Imago nostri. — The picture of us ; t. e. of our person. 

The possessive pronouns, mens, tutu, sunt, noster, and Tester, are used when an 
action, or the possession of any thing is signified : as, 

Imago nostra. — Our picture; i. e. which we possess. 
Favet desiderio tuo. — He favours your desire. 

In order to give greater emphasis, the possessives, mens, tuus, suus, noster, vester, 
are often followed by the genitives, ipsius, solius, unius, duorum, trium, paucorutn, 
cujusque, &c. ; and also by the genitives of participles, all which genitives agree 
with the primitive understood in the possessive : as, 

Mea unius opera. — By the effort of me alone. 

Meum solius peccatum. — The offence of me alone. 

Scripta mea recitare timentis. — The writings of me fearing to recite. 

Tuo ipsius studio. — By the desire of you yourself. 

In sua cujusque laude prsestantior. — More excellent each in his own skill. 

Nostra omnium memoria. — In the memory of us all. 

Sui and suus are reciprocals ; i. e. have relation to what went before most 
remarkable in the sentence : as, 

Petrus admiratur se. — Peter admires himself. 

Parcit erroribus suis. — He spares his own faults. 

Rogat ne se deseras. — He begs you would not forsake him. 

N. B. The use of these reciprocals is often absolutely necessary to the perspicuity 
of a sentence : as, 

Caesar Ariovisto dixit, non se Gallis, sed Gallos sibi intulisse bellum. 

Se and riot refer to Caesar, whereas any other pronoun would have left it 
in doubt whether Ceesar or Ariovistus was meant. 

When a second person is introduced into the sentence, the demonstrative is 
wanted : as, 

De Caesare male sentit Cato, eum novis rebus studere arbitrator. 
Here se would indicate the wrong person. 

The demonstrative hie relates to what is nearest to the person speaking ; iste to 
what is near the person addressed ; and itte to what is at a distance from them 
both. 

When hie and itte refer to two things before mentioned, hie generally relates to 
the latter, and Me to the former of them ; as, 

Quocunque aspicias, nihil est nisi pontus et aer; 
Nubibus hie tumidus, fluctibus itte minax. 

Whithersoever you look, there is nothing but sea and air ; the latter {hie) 
swelling with clouds, the former (ille) threatening with waves. 
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PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, & SUPINES. 

Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, govern the same case as the verbs to which 
they belong : as, 

Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas. — Vnto. 

Stretching both (his) hands towards the stars. 

Efferor studio patres vestros videndi. — Cic. 

I am transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. 

U tend urn est setate. — We must use time. 

Scitatum oracula Phoebi mittimus. — Virg. 

We send to consult the oracles of Apollo. — {Not* 44.) 



PARTICIPLES. 



Participles, when they are used as nouns adjective, i. e. when they signify some 
quality in the mind of the person, and not any action being done by him at any 
given time, govern a genitive : as, 

Alieni appetens — sui profusus. — Sall. 

Greedy of another man's (property) — lavish of his own. — {Note 45.) 

The participles exosus and perosus, signifying " hating," govern an accusative ; 

signifying " hated," a dative : as, 

Astronomus exosus ad unam mulieres. 

An astronomer hating women in general. 

Exosus Deo et Sanctis. — Hated by God and the saints. 

The participles natus, prognatus, satus, orettu, creattu, ortus, edUtu, all signifying 
family origin or descent, require an ablative, and often with a preposition : as, 

Sate sanguine Divum. — (O thou) sprung from the blood of the gods. 

Edita de magno flumine nympha fui. 

I was a nymph descended from a great river. 

N. B. Their verbs have the tame government. 



GERUNDS. 



The gerund in di is used as a genitive governed by a substantive or adjective ; 

The gerund in do, as an ablative ; and, 

The gerund in dum, as an accusative : as, 

Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi. — Virg. 

A natural desire of getting (honey) excites the Attic bees. 

Jam certus eundi. — Now sure of going. 

Scribendi ratio conjunct* cum loquendo est. — Quint. 

The art of writing is united with speaking. 

Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo. 

The disease is nourished and lives by concealing (it). 

Locus ad agendum amplissimus. 

A place very honourable to plead in. — {Note 46.) 

Gerunds are elegantly changed into or declined like nouns adjective ; but only 

those whose verbs govern an accusative : as, 

Ad accuBandos homines duci prsemio proximum latrocinio est. 

To be induced by a bribe to accuse men, is very near to robbery. — {Note 47.) 
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When duty or necessity is to be expressed, the gerund in d*m is used with the 
verb est: as, 

Orandnm est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. — Jut. 

We most or should pray, that he may have a sound mind in a sound body. 

Yigilandum est ei, qui cupit vincere. 

He must watch who desires to conquer. 



SUPINES. 

The supine in «m has an active signification, and is used only after verbs or 

participles of motion : as, 

Spectatum veniunt. — They come to see. 

Milites sunt missi speculatum arcem. 

Soldiers were sent to view the citadel. — {Note 48.) 

The supine in « has a passive signification, and is used only after adjectives : as, 

Quod factu foedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. 

What is foul to be done, the same is also shameful to be uttered. — {Note 49.) 



Verbs which hive ike tame ease after as before them. 

Verbs which imply simple existence : as, sum,fio, existo, I am ; 
Verbs passive of title : as, nominor, dicor, vocor, nuncupor, appellor, I am called ; 
Verbs of estimation or chabacteb : as, videor, habeor, existitnor, I am esteemed, 
have the same case after as before them : as, 

Deus est summum bonum. — God is the chief good. 

Perpusilli vocantur nani.— -Very little people are called dwarfs. 

Fides religionis nostra? habetur fundamentum. 

Faith is esteemed the foundation of our religion. 

Natura beatis omnibus esse dedit. 

Nature has granted to all (men) to be happy. 

Almost all verbs admit after them an adjective, which agrees with the nominative 

in case, number, and gender : as, 

Pii (homines) orant taciti. — Pious (men) pray silent. 

Mains pastor dormit supinus. — A bad shepherd sleeps face-upward. 



VERBS PASSIVE. 

The agent or doeb of an action is put after verbs passive in the ablative case, 
with the preposition a or ab, and sometimes in the dative : as, 

Laiidatur ab his — He is praised by these. 

Honesta bonis viris quseruntur. 

Honest (things) are aimed at by good men. — (Note 60.) 

The other cases continue in verbs passive, which belonged to them as actives : as, 

Accusaris a me furti. — You are accused by me of theft. 

Habeberis ludibrio. — You shall be made a laughing-stock. 

Dedoceberis a me istos mores. — You shall be untaught those manners by me. 

Privaberis magistrate .—-You shall be deprived of your office. 
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The neuter-passives, vapulo, to be beaten ; veneo, to be sold ; lioeo, to be prized ; 
exuh, to be banished ; fio, to be made, have a passive construction : as, 

A prseceptore vapulabis. — You shall be beaten by the master. 

Ab hoste venire. — To be sold by the enemy. 

Virtus ab omnibus (hominibus) parvo pretio licet. 

Virtue is set at a low price by all men. 

Cur a convivantibus exulat philosophia % 

Why is philosophy banished by convivial men ! 

Quid net ab illo ? — What shall be done by him ! 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The infinitive mood is put after certain verbs, participles, and adjectives ; and 
after substantives also in the poets : as, 

Dicere quae puduit scribere jussit amor. — {Note 51.) 

Love commanded (me) to write what it shamed (me) to speak. 

Jussus confundere foedus. — Commanded to violate the treaty. 

Dignus amari. — Worthy to be loved. 

Tempus abire tibi. — (It is) time for you to be gone. (By the poets.) 

The former verb is often omitted by the figure ellipsis : as, 

Hinc spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. — Vino. 

Upon this (he began) to spread doubtful rumours among the people. 

N.B. The word "incipiebat " is understood before " spargere." 

This is called the historical infinitive. 



ADVERBS. 

Adverbs of place, time, and quantity, govern a genitive : as, 

Adverbs of Place — Ubi, ubinam, where ; nusquam, no where ; eb, to that pass ; 
longe, far ; quo, whither ; ubivis, any where, &c. govern a genitive : as, 

Ubi gentium ? — Where in the world ! 

Ed impudentite. — To that degree of impudence. 

Quo terrarum abiit ? — Whither in the world is he gone 1 

Adverbs of Time — Nunc, now ; tune, turn, then ; intered f meanwhile ; pridit, 
the day before ; postridtt, the day after, &c, govern a genitive : as, 

Tunc temporis. — At that time. 

Pridie ejus diei. — The day before that day. 

Adverbs of Quantity — Parum, little ; satis, enough ; abuncU, amply, &c, govern 
a genitive : as, 

Satis eloquentise — sapientiee parum. 

Enough of eloquence — too little of wisdom. 

Abunde fabularum audivimus. — We have heard abundance of fables. 

Instar, as big as ; and ergo, for the sake of ; being taken as adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive : as, 

Instar montis. — As big as a mountain.— Virg. 
Virtutis ergd. — For the sake of virtue. — (Note 52.) 
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Some adverbs govern the ease of the words from which they are derived : as, 

Sibi inutiliter vivit. — He lives unprofitably to himself. 

Proxime Hispaniam sunt Mauri. — The Moon are nearest to Spain. 

Optime omnium. — Best of all. 

Amplius opinione morabatur. 

He stayed longer than expectation, or than was expected. 

En and tcce y adverbs of showing, sometimes govern an accusative : as, 

En quatuor aras. — Behold four altars. 
But more frequently a nominative : as, 

En Priamus ! — See Priam ! 
En and ecce, adverbs of upbraiding, govern only the accusative : as, 

En animnm et mentem. — Behold his mind and disposition. — Juv. 

The adverbs of difference, altier, otherwise, and seeu$ f otherwise, as well as anU 9 

before, and pott, afterwards, are often joined to the ablative : as, 

Multo aliter. — Much otherwise. 

Paulo secus. — Little otherwise. 

Multo ante. — Much before. 

Paulo post tempore venit — He came a long time after. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions, copulative and disjunctive, couple together like cases, moods, and 

tenses: as, 

Socrates docuit Xenophontem et Platonem. 

Socrates taught Xenophon and Plato. 

Recto stat corpore despicitque terras. 

He stands with body erect, and looks down upon the earth. 

Nee scribit nee legit. — He neither writes nor reads. 

Unless the sense or an opposition of the rules of syntax require it to be other- 
wise: as, 

Erai librum centussi et pluris. 

I bought the book for a hundred pence and more. 

Centussi is in the ablative, and pluris in the genitive, by rules for the noun of price. 

Vixi Romse et Venetiis. — I have lived at Rome and at Venice. 

Romq is in the genitive, being of the first declension and of the singular number, and FmeHis in 

the ablative, because Fenetii has no singular. 



CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS, Ac, GOVERNING A SUBJUNCTIVE 

MOOD. 

Ne, on, ftuta, whether, used in a doubtful or indefinite sense, govern a subjunctive 

mood : as, 

Nihil refert fecerisne an persuaseris. 

It matters nothing whether you did it or persuaded (to it). 

Vise num redierit. — Go see whether he be returned. 

Dum, signifying " provided that," or " until," governs a subjunctive : as, 

Dum prosim tibi. — Provided that I may profit you. 

Tertia dum regnantem viderit eestas. 

Until the third summer shall see him reigning. — {Note 53.) 
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Qui, signifying the cause or reason of something before stated, and having the 

force of quiti, because, governs a subjunctive : as, 

Stultus es qui huic credas. 

You are a fool who believe him, i. e. for believing him. 

Ut, signifying "although," " forasmuch as," or the final cause, design, or purpose, 

governs a subjunctive : as, 

Ut omnia contingant quae volo, levari non possum. — Cic. 

Although all things should happen that I wish, I cannot be relieved. 

Non est tibi fidendum ut qui toties fefelleris. 

You are not to be trusted, forasmuch as you have so often deceived. 

Te oro, Dave, ut jam redeat in viam. — Tbr. 

I entreat you, Davus, that he may now return into the way. 

All indefinite words, such as quis, quantus, quotus, govern the subjunctive : as, 
Cui scribam video. — I see to whom I am writing. — {Note 53.) 



PREPOSITIONS. 



An ablative case is often governed by a preposition understood : as, 

Habeo te loco parentis. 

I consider you in the place of a parent— -for in loco. 

A preposition in composition frequently governs the same case which is governed 

by it out of composition : as, 

Detrudunt naves scopulo. — They thrust the ships from the rock. 
Preetereo te insalutatum. — I pass by you unsaluted. 

Verbs compounded of a, ab, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, sometimes elegantly repeat the 
preposition with its case : as, 

Abstinuerunt a vino. — They abstained from wine. 

In, for erga, towards ; contra, against ; ad, to ; and supra, above, govern an 

accusative : as, 

Accipit in Teucros animum mentemque benignam. — Virg. 

She conceives a kind disposition towards the Trojans. 

In commoda publica peccem. — I should offend against the public good. 

Sub, when it relates to time, governs an accusative : as, 
Sub idem tempus. — About the same time. 

Super, for uUra, beyond, governs an accusative ; for de, concerning, an ablative : 



as, 



Multa super Priamo rogitans. — Inquiring much about Priam. 
Super Garamantas et Indos. — Beyond the Africans and Indians. 

Tenus, as far as, is joined to an ablative both in the singular number and the 

plural : as, 

Pectoribus tenus. — Up to the breasts. 

Summo tenus attigit ore. 

She touched it as far as the tip of her mouth. — Vino. 

Tenus governs a genitive, but only in the plural : as, 
Crurum tenus. — As far as the legs. 

N. B. Tenus is alwayi set after its case. 
f2 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are not uncommonly put without any case : as, 

Spem gregis, ah ! silice in nuda connixa reliquit. — Vino. 

Having yeaned, she left the hope of her flock, alas, upon the bare flint-stone. 

0, in exclamations, is joined to a nominative, accusative, and vocative : as, 

O festus dies hominis. — O joyful day of man. 

O fortunatos agricolas. — O fortunate husbandmen. 

O formose puer. — O beautiful boy. 

Heu and proh ! alas ! are joined to a nominative or accusative, and sometimes to 

a vocative : as, 

Heu pietas ! heu prisca fides ! — Alas, piety ! alas, ancient fidelity ! 
Proh Jupiter ! atque hominum fidem 1 
Alas, Jupiter, and the faith of men. 
Proh sancte Jupiter ! — O sacred Jupiter ! 

Hex and vce 9 alas ! are joined to a dative case : as, 

Hei mihi ! — Alas me ! 

Vae misero mihi ! — Alas me wretched ! 



NOTES ON THE SYNTAX. 

I.— CONCORD. 

1 . Two or more nominatives singular must have a verb plural, which verb must 
agree with the nominative case of the more worthy person ; and observe, the first 
person is reckoned more worthy than the second, and the second more worthy than 
the third : as, 

Ego et tu sumus in tuto. — / and thou are in safety. 

Here the word sumus is plural, to agree with the two nominatives ego and tu; 
and it is in the first person, to agree with the first person ego. 

2. The pronoun ipse is of all persons : as, ipse amo, I myself love ; ipse amas, thou 
thyself lovest ; ipsi amatis, ye yourselves love ; ipsi amant, they themselves love. 

3. Sometimes an infinitive alone serves as the nominative to the verb : as, 

Miserum est deprehendi. — To be found out is wretched. 
Humanum est errare. — To err is human. 

4. The conjunction that being frequently omitted in English, is apt to mislead 
the beginner, who must bear in mind that it is always expressed, or its force sup- 
plied, in Latin, either by quod, ut, ne, or quin, with a subjunctive, or else by the 
accusative and infinitive, as in the rule given : thus, 

I fear (that) it will be my lot. — Vereor ne mihi contingat. 

I fear (that) it will not be my lot. — Vereor ut mihi contingat. 

I doubt not (that) he will come. — Non dubito quin veniat. 

I wondered (that) you had come. — Mirabar quid esset qudd venisses. 
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II.— CONCORD. 

5. Two singulars being equivalent to a plural, two singular substantives may have 
an adjective or participle plural : as, 

Lupus et agnus compulsi. — A wolf and a lamb being driven. 

6. The masculine gender is accounted more worthy than the feminine, and the 
feminine than the neuter ; and the adjective plural belonging to two nouns of dif- 
ferent genders must agree with the more worthy : as, 

Rex et regina sunt beati. — The king and queen are happy. 

Here beati is plural, and is masculine, to agree with the gender of rex rather 
than with regina, 

7. When things without life are spoken of, the neuter is reckoned in such case 
the most worthy ; and though the substantives may be masculine or feminine, yet 
the adjective may be neuter : as, 

Arcus et calami sunt bona. — The bow and arrows are good. 
Here arcus and calami are masculine, but bona neuter. 

8. The gender of a participle or adjective is often determined by the known gen- 
der of the person or thing signified in the noun or pronoun : as, 

Magna pars hominum vulnerati sunt. 
A great part of the men were wounded. 

Here vulnerati is plural, to agree with the noun of multitude, pars ; and mascu- 
line, because homines, men, are meant. 

Centauro invehitur magna. — He is carried in the great (ship) Centaur. 
Here magna is feminine, to agree with navi, which is understood in Centauro. 

Ego miser or ego misera, according as a man or woman is meant. 

III.— CONCORD. 

9. The relative should be considered as between two substantives, and then it 
agrees with the preceding (which is therefore called the antecedent) in number and 
gender, and with the succeeding one in case : as, 

Non dejeci te ex loco, in quern (locum) prohibui ne venires. — Cic. 
I have not ejected you from a place, into which place I hindered you 
from coming. 

When the relative belongs to two antecedents, it is subject to the same rule as 
the adjective in the like case : as, 

Arcus et calami, quae fregisti. — The bow and arrows, which you broke. 

Here quce is neuter, arcus and calami being inanimate things. 

10. Sometimes the relative agrees in person with the primitive understood in the 

possessive pronoun : as, 

.... Omnes laudare fortunas meas 

Qui gnatum haberem tali ingenio prseditum. 

All praised my good fortune, or the good fortune of me, who had a son 
endued with such a disposition. 

Here qui haberem are in the first person singular, to agree with mei, understood 
in meas. 
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11. The relative sometimes agrees in gender with some noun understood in the 
antecedent, rather than with the antecedent itself : as, 

Daret ut catenis 
Fatale monstrum, qua generosius 
Perire'qucerens, &c. — Hon. 

That he might give to chains the fatal monster, who seeking to perish 
more nobly, &c 

Here qua is feminine, to agree with Cleopatra, understood in the neuter word 
monstrum. 

12. Quoits, quantus, quot, follow the nature and conform to the construction of the 
relative: as, 

In hoc crudelissimo bello, quale bellum nulla unquam barharia cum sua 
gente gessit. 

In this most cruel war, such as no barbarous country ever waged with its 
own people. 

Here quale is governed by gessU. 



CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

13. The latter of two substantives may elegantly be turned into a possessive 
adjective, which will agree with the former in gender : as, 

The sentiment of a king. — Regia sententia. 
A father's authority. — Patria auctoritas. 

N. B. The particle of is apt to mislead, as indicating a genitive, when it should 
sometimes be rendered by a preposition with an ablative : as by de, if it signify 
concerning; by a, ab, if it signify from ; or by e, ex 9 if it signify out of. 

For instance, the material of which any thing is made is put in the ablative 
with e or ex : as, 

Cups made of gold. — Pocula ex auro facta. 
A statue of marble. — Signum e marmore. 

14. The term of praise or dispraise cannot be put in the genitive or ablative, 
unless an adjective or participle accompany the substantive : thus, 

A man of wisdom, cannot be expressed by vir sapientia. 
It must be vir sapiens; but we can say, vir mira sapientid. 

15. Opus, need, is perhaps the substantive opus, a work, office, or business : as, 

Opus est mihi nummis. — I have an affair (de) concerning money. 
Viribus opus est. — The work is one (de) concerning strength. 

Opus, when construed necessary, is the same substantive : as, 

Dux nobis et auctor opus est. 

Our whole business or affair is a leader ; i.e. to get a leader. 

N. B. Opus is always accompanied by est for habeo, not by habeo itself. We do 
x not say habeo opus, but est mihi opus. 

16. Apposition is when a second substantive in the same case explains some 
character of the former. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

17* When a neuter adjective is said to govern a genitive, some substantive is 
understood, as negotium or the like : as, 

Quantum nummorum servat in area, 
Tantum habet et fidei. — Juv. 

As large (a matter) of money as a man keeps in his chest, 
So large (a stock) of credit has he. 

18. The ablative, which follows comparative adjectives, is governed by the pre- 
position prop understood: as, 

Levior pluma. — Lighter : prce plum&, in comparison of a feather. 

Fortior est patre films. 

The son is the stronger, pros patre, in comparison to the father. 

19. The ablative is often understood after a comparative to express too much, or 
more than ordinary : as, 

Tristior, more sad than usual — solito understood. 
Severior, too severe — aquo understood. 

20. When the particle the stands before two comparatives in immediate suc- 
cession, and marks the degree of excess or defect, it is rendered by quanto or quo, 
followed by tanto or eo : as, 

The more exalted we are, the more humble we should be. 
Quanto majores sumus, tanto submissius nos geramus. 
The more difficult the work, the more glorious. 
Quo difficilius, eo clarius. 

21. The pronoun-adjective idem sometimes takes after it a dative : as, 

Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidenti. 

He who preserves a man against his will, does the same act as one who 
slays. 

22. Nouns partitive, i. e. which imply a part of several things, nouns of number, 
comparatives and superlatives, and adjectives, used in like manner, require a 
genitive of the following noun, with which noun also they agree in gender : as, 

Take which of these you had rather. — Utrum horum mavis accipe. 
The first of the Roman kings. — Primus Romanorum regum. 
The right is the stronger of the hands. — Dextra est fortior manuum. 
Sancte deorum. — O sacred one of the gods. 

In these instances rex, manus, and dens or ex numero, are evidently understood. 

If the former substantive is of a different gender from that governed by the 
partitives, the adjective may agree with either : as, 

Leo est fortissimus animalium, or fortissimum. 

But the English expressions, the first of, the midst of, the rest of, do not require a 
genitive after primus, medius, reliquus, but have the following noun in the same 
case with them : as, 

I now remark briefly on the rest of your speech. 

Nunc dico pauca in reliquam tuam orationem. 

He fell into the midst of the ranks.-~In medias acies incidit. 

He was sailing in the middle of the sea.— In medio mart navigabat. 
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■ Partitive nouns are used also with an accusative with ad or inter : as, 
First of all. — Primus inter omnes, or ante omnes ; 

and with an ablative with a, ab, de, e, ex : as, 

Tertius ab iEnea. — The third from yEneas. 
Solus de superis. — The only one of the gods. 
Minor e pueris. — The younger of the boys. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

23. The genitive of the crime, charge, or subject of admonition, after verbs of 
accusing, Ac, is governed of some such word as crimine, re, actione, poena, nomine, 
or eaiud: as, 

Accusat furti (crimine). — He accuses of the crime of theft. 
Absolutus est furti (actione). — He was acquitted of the charge of theft. 

24. This explains why uterque, nullus, &c, are to be limited to the ablative. They 
agree with one or other of those words, the genitive being still understood : as, 

Accuso utroque (crimine, i. e. furti et homicidii). 

Neutro accuso (crimine). — Ambobus (criminibus) accuso, &c. 

25. The genitive after sum, implying duty, property, &c, is in fact the latter 

of two substantives, the former being officium, res, or the previous substantive 

repeated: as, 

Pedis est Melibcei ; i. e. Pecus est pecus Meliboei. 
Est adolescentis ; i. e. Est officium adolescentis. 

26. The accusative of the thing asked, taught, &c, is governed by the preposition 

secundum understood : as, 

Doceo te grammaticam ; i. e. secundum grammaticam, as regards gram- 
mar. 

Hence it is that the accusative follows even the passive verb : as, 

Dedoceberis istos mores ; ♦. e, secundum istos mores. 
You shall be untaught as to those manners. 

But verbs of asking often have the person asked in the ablative, with a, ab, or 

de: as, 

Veniamque oramus ab ipso. — And we ask permission of himself. 

Peto never has an accusative of the person, but an ablative always : as, 

Petivit ducem ab Atheniensibus. 

He asked a commander of the Athenians. 

Verbs of clothing sometimes have the article of dress in the ablative, as Induo 
te tunicd ; and the person sometimes in the dative, as Induo tibi tunicam, I put 
thee on a cloak. 

27. Satago requires a genitive, as being compounded of sat or satis, and ago, of 
which sat may be considered a neuter adjective : as, 

Satagit rerum ; t. e. agit sat rerum. — He is doing enough of business. 

Misereor takes a genitive as governed by causa or miseriam understood : as, 

Miserere fratris— Miserere causa fratris — or miseriam fratris. 
Have compassion for the sake of your brother ; or, 
Pity the misery of your brother. 



i 
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28. When memini signifies to make mention, it takes either a genitive or an abla- 
tive with de : as, 

Csesaris, or de Csesare meminit. — He made mention of Caesar. 

29. The ablative of the instrument does not admit of a preposition ; the cause or 
manner sometimes does : as, 

Prse ira. Magna cum celeritate. 

30. Neuter verbs have an accusative, not only of nouns strictly cognate, or 
related to them, but also of such as are of a similar signification : as, 

Sitire sanguinem. — To thirst for blood. 

These accusatives are governed by juxta or secundum understood. 

31. Verbs of giving, comparing, trusting, commanding, telling, threatening, pro- 
mising, &c, take also, as verbs transitive, an accusative of the thing : as, 

Ma alienum numeravit. — He paid the debt (to me). 

32. The verbs dono and impertio frequently vary the construction, by putting the 
person in the accusative, and the thing given in the ablative : as, 

Donare civitatem alicui. — To give the freedom of the city to any one. 

Or, 
Donare aliquem civitate. — To present any one with the freedom of the city. 

33. The ablative absolute (which is so called because it is independent of, i. e. not 
grammatically connected with any other part of the sentence) is governed by sub, or 
some other preposition understood : as, 

Augusto imperante — sub Augusto imperante. 

Me consule — I being consul ; or, sub me consule, under me the consul. 

Deo juvante — God helping ; or, cum Deo juvante, with God helping. 

It is known by the English signs, being, being done, or having done ; or it may 
be used for conditional or relative clauses beginning with when, after, since, or 
who: as, 

Hac habita oratione concilium dimisit. 

This speech being made — having made this speech — or, when he had made 
this speech, he dismissed the assembly. 

34. The genitives tanti, quanti, &c, following verbs of 'valuing, agree with the 
substantive oris understood, which is itself governed by pretio : as, 

Tanti eestimat — tanti oris pretio sestimat. 

The genitives flocci, nauci, are governed in like manner by pretio, 

35. Verbs of comparing often take an accusative with the prepositions ad or 
inter, and an ablative with the preposition cum : as, 

Heec non sunt inter se conferenda. 

These things are not to be compared together. 

Compare Virgilium cum Homero. — I compare Virgil with Homer. 

36. The accusative after impero is of something required in the sense of levying or 
imposing: as, 

Imperare hostibus frumentum. — To levy corn on the enemy. 
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Jubeo requires an accusative followed by mi infinitive : as, 
Me jussit abire. — He bid me depart. 

Loquor, in proae, takes an ablative of the person with cum : as, 
Tecum loquitur. — He speaks with thee. 

37. The ablative after muto is of the thing taken in exchange : as, 

Mutavit mensam horologio. — He exchanged a table for a clock. 

38. These compounds of prce, ad, in, and ob, govern an accusative : 

preecedo, prascurro, prsevertor, prsBvenio. 
adeo, adjuvo, alloquor, admiror. 
impedio, invado, invenio. 
obeo, occido, oppugno. 

39. When the part affected is put in the ablative, it may be considered as 
governed by the preposition in ; when in the accusative, by the preposition secun- 
dum ; and when in the genitive, by dolore, or some other appropriate substantive : 



"> 



iEgrotat (in) animo. 
Candet (secundum) dentes. 
Discrucior animi (dolore). 

40. The impersonate interest and refert are said to govern the ablative feminine 
possessives mea, tu&, &c. Some call them accusatives neuter. In either case a 
substantive is understood ; as, re, causa, or negotia. The government of the 
genitive is hence easily accounted for : as, 

Interest magistrates — interest (de causa) magistrates ; or, inter negotia 

magistrates. 
Refert Ciceronis — refert causa Ciceronis. 
Interest (inter) nostra (negotia). — It concerns us. 
Refert tua (inter negotia) te ipsum noscere. — It concerns you. 

41. Poenitet may be resolved into poena habet or tenet : as, 

Poenitet me tui fratris. 

Poena tui fratris habet, or tenet me. 

Tcedet may be resolved into tcedium habet : as, 
Tsedet me vitee — tsedium vitee habet me. 

42. The names of countries must have a preposition before them after verbs of 
motion : as, 

In Asiam iturus erat. — He was about to go into Asia. 
So must appellatives : as, 

Ad templum Palladis ibant. 

43. The term of measurement, when in the accusative, is governed by ad ; when 
in the ablative, by prce or tenus ; and when in the genitive, by spatio : as, 

Turns alta (ad) centum pedes. 
Fons latus (tenus) pedibus tribus. 
Area lata (spatio) pedum denum. 
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PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

44. The only participle answering to the Greek active aorist, is the perfect of a 
transitive deponent : as, 

Cohortatus suos proelium commisit. 

Having exhorted his (men), he began to fight. 

45. When a participle becomes a noun by being used without regard to time, it 
may be considered as the former of two substantives, of which the latter is then 
properly in the genitive : as, 

Amans virtutis. — A lover of virtue. 

46. The gerund in do is either governed by a preposition, or is the ablative of the 
instrument, as in the examples given : conjuncta cum loquendo, joined with speak- 
ing ; alitur tegendo, is nourished by concealing. 

The gerund in dum is governed by those prepositions which govern an accusa- 
tive case : as, ad agendum, 

47. Those gerunds only can be declined like or used as adjectives, whose verbs 
govern an accusative. We could not say, " teni tui terviendi causA" because servio 
governs a dative, but " veni ut tibi servirem" 



SUPINES. 



48. The active supine in urn may be considered as an accusative of the fourth 
declension, and therefore put after a verb of motion. 

The future infinitive passive, it is conjectured, is perhaps made up of this 
supine and the infinitive passive, or what would be the infinitive passive of eo, to 
go. Thus in the sentence, 

Eum a consule occisum iri arbitrabar. 

I thought he was about to be slain by the consul ; or, 

Iri a consule. — That the consul was going to slay him.— Port Royal Gb. 

We may observe here, that the sign to is often used in English, when the 
Latin infinitive would be improper. It may be rendered various ways : as, 

He came to redeem his daughter. 

Venit redempturus filiam. 

Venit ut filiam redimeret. 

Venit filiam redimendi causa. 

Venit filiae redimendse causa. 

Venit ad redimendam filiam. 

Venit redemptum filium, with the supine. 

The English sign to is rendered by ut and a subjunctive only after verbs of 
asking, fearing, commanding, and such as express desire, affection, or duty, as 
euro, laboro, volo ; or those which signify some event or agreement, as Jit, evenit, 
contingti, convenit, and the like. 

49. The supine in « is used after feu, nefas, oput, as well as after adjectives : as, 

Hoc fas est dictu. 
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50. Verbs which do not govern an accusative case in the active voice, cannot be 
used personally in the passive. Such verbs must be taken impersonally, or with a 
transposition of the active : as, 

He was succeeded by his son. — Successit ei filius. 
He is indulged too much. — Illi nimium indulgetur. 

51. When the latter of two verbs is in the infinitive, the construction is the same 
as when an accusative intervenes, which in sense it actually does : as, 

I resolved to set out. — Statui proficisci ; t. e. me proficisci. 
Negat velle ; t. e. negat se velle. 

Sallust frequently uses the complete form : as, 

They who desire to excel the other animals. 

Qui tese student prsestare caeteris animal i bus, instead of 

Qui prsestare student. 



ADVERBS. 



52. Instar, construed as tig as, is the indeclinable substantive instar, size, like- 
ness, and used as an accusative after junta understood: as, 

Instar montis — juxta instar montis. 
According to the likeness of a mountain. 

Ergo is the same with ipytp in the Greek. 



CONJUNCTIONS OR ADVERBS GOVERNING A SUBJUNCTIVE. 

53. These adverbial conjunctions govern a subjunctive : 

Dum, modo, and dummodo, provided that 

Cum or quum, since. 

Ut, si, and licet, although. 

Ut, utinam, si, expressing a wish. 

Quo and ut, to the end that. 

JSe, lest. 

Ut pote cum and quippe cum, seeing that. 

Quin, for quo minus, ut non, quod non. 

These govern an indicative : 

Dum and donee, whilst. 
Quippe, because. 
Ut, as or when. 

Ne, an, and num, asking the question whether ? 

Ne, ' do not,' used for a prohibition, takes an imperative or subjunctive, 
generally the latter. 
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THE PRINCIPAL RULES OF THE ETON SYNTAX. 



I.— CONCORD. 

Verbum personale concordat cum nominativo numero et persona : ut, 

Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores via. 

Aliquando oratio est verbo nominativus : ut, 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores. 

Verba infinitivi modi frequenter pro nominativo accusativum ante se statuunt, 
conjunctione quod vel ut omissa : ut, 

Te rediisse incolumem gaudeo. 

II.— CONCORD. 

Adjectiva, participia, et pronomina, cum substantivo, genere, numero, et casu, 
concordant : ut, 

Rara avis in terris. 

Aliquando oratio supplet locum substantivi : ut, 
Audito regem Doroberniam proficisci. 

III.— CONCORD. 

Relativum cum antecedente concordat, genere, numero, et persona : ut, 

Vir bonus est, qui leges juraque servat. 
Regnum, quod florebat. 
Libri, qui scripti sunt. 

Aliquando oratio ponitur pro antecedente : ut, 

In tempore veni, quod rerum omnium est primum. 

Si nominativus relativo et verbo interponatur, relativum regitur a verbo, aut ab 
alia dictione,.quee cum verbo in oratione locatur : ut, 
Gratia ab officio, quod mora tardat, abest. 



CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Quum duo substantiva diversse significationis concurrunt, posterius in genitivo 
ponitur: ut, 

Crescit amor nummi. 

Hie genitivus aliquando in dativum vertitur : ut, 
Urbi pater est. 

Laus, vituperium, vel qualitas rei ponitur in ablativo, etiam genitivo : ut, 

Ingenui vultus puer. — Vir nulla fide. 
Adjectiva et substantiva regunt ablativum significantem causam, et formam vel 
modum rei : ut, 

Trojanus origine Caesar. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectiva, quae desiderium, notitUm, memoriam, timarem, atque iis contraria, 

significant, genitivum exigunt : ut, 

Novitatis avida. — Pnescia futuri. — Memor aevi 
Immemor beneficii. — Rudis bellL 

Yerbalia in inlis accepta passive, et participialia in dus, dativum postulant : ut, 

.... Nuili penetrabilis astro 

Lucas iners. 

O mini post nullos, Juli, memorande sodales. 

Comparativa, cum exponantur per quam , ablativum admittunt : ut, 
Fortior est patre filius. — Mre perennius. 

Adjectiva, quae ad copiam egestatemve pertinent, interdnm ablativum, interdum 
genitivum, exigunt : ut, 

Dives equorum. — Melle foecundissimns. 

Adjectiva, quibus commodum, incommodum, aimilitudo, dissimilitudo, voluptaa, 

submissio, aut relatio ad aliquid significatur, dativum postulant : ut, 

Patriae idoneua, utilis agris. 
Similis patrL — Jucundus amicis. 
Supplex omnibus. — Finitimus oratori. 

Dignut, indigntu, prceditus, captus, conUntut, extorrii, jreUu, liber, cum adjeetms 

pretium significantibus, ablatiyum exigunt : ut, 

Dignus odio. — Tali ingenio praeditus. 
Oculis capti talpee. — Teirore liber animus. 



CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

Verba accusandi, damnandi, monendi, absolvendi, et similia, genitivum postulant, 

qui crimen significat : ut, 

Alteram accusat probri. — Sceleris condemnat generum suum. 
Admoneto ilium pristinee fortunae. — Furti absolutus. 

Verba transitiva cujuscunque generis, sive activi, sive deponentitf, sive com- 
munis, exigunt accusativum : ut, 
Percontatorem fugito. 

Verba rogandi, docendi, vestiendi, celandi, fere duplicem regunt accusativum : ut, 
Tu modo posce deos veniam. — Dedocebo te istos mores. 

SatagOy mitereor, et miser esco, genitivum postulant : ut, 
Is rerum suarum satagit. — Miserere laborum. 

Meminiscor, obliviscor, memini, recordor, genitivum aut accusativum admittunt : ut, 

Dates fidei reminiscitur. — Hujus meriti recordor. 
Hsec olim meminisse juvabit. 

Est pro habeo regit dativum : ut, 

Est raihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca. 

Quodvis verbum admittit ablativum significantem instrumentum, aut causam, 
aut modum actionis : ut, 

Hi jaculis defendant — Rem celeritate peregit. 
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Qnibuslibet verbis additur ablativus absolute sumptus : ut, 

Imperante Augusto natus est Christus, imperante Tiberio crucifixus. 
Me duce tutus eris. 

Potior aut genitivo aut ablativo jungitur : ut, 

Romani signorum et armorum potiti sunt. 
Egressd optata potiuntur Troes arena. 

Omnia verba regunt dativum ejus rei, cui aliquid acquiritur aut adimitur : ut, 
Quia te mihi casus ademit ? 

Verba dandi et reddendi, promittendi et solvendi, fidendi, obsequendi et repug- 

nandi, minandi et irascendi, regunt dativum : ut, 

Fortuna multis dat nimis. Quae tibi promitto. 

Vacuis committere yenis. Pius filius semper obtemperat patri. 

Utrique mortem est minitatus. 

Verba comparandi regunt dativum : ut, 

Sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

Verba abundandi, implendi, onerandi, et his diversa, ablativo junguntur : ut, 

Amore abundas, Antipho. 

Sylla omnes suos divitiis explevit. 

Te hoc crimine expedi. 

Ex quibus qusedam nonnunquam genitivum regunt : ut, 

Implentur veteris Bacchi. 
Quasi tu hujus indigeas patris. 

Verba imperandi et nuntiandi regunt dativum : ut, 

Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique. 
Cui dicas videto. 

Excipe rego et guberno, quse accusativum habent ; tempero et modem, quae nunc 

dativum, nunc accusativum habent : ut, 

Luna regit menses, orbem Deus ipse gubernat. 
Temperat ipse sibi, qui non moderabitur irse. 
Hie moderatur equos.— Sol temperat omnia luce. 

Verba, quae commodum aut incommodum significant, dativum postulant : ut, 
Non potes mihi commodare nee incommodare. 

Ex his, /ww, Icedo, delicto, offendo, et alia qusedam, accusativum exigunt : ut, 
Fessum quies plurimum juvat — Glacies frigida lsedit molle pecus. 

Fungor, Jruor, utor, vescor, dignor, muto, communico, supersedeo, ablativo jun- 
guntur : ut, 

Justitiee fungatur officiis. — Animo bono utare. 
Mutat quadrata rotundis. — Vescor carnibus. 

Dativum ferme regunt verba composita cum his adverbiis, bent, salts, mail; vel 

cum his praepositionibus, pros, ad, con, sub, ante, post, ob, in, inter : ut, 

Dii tibi benefaciant. — Meis majoribus prseluxi. 
Conducit hoc tuee laudi. — Postpono famse pecuniam. 
Tignis nidum suspendit hirundo. 
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NAMES OF PLACES, &c. 

Omne verbum admittit genitivum oppidi nominis, in quo fit actio, modd primes 
yel secundae declinationis et singularis numeri sit : ut, 
Quid Romse faciam 1 

Verum si oppidi nomen pluralis duntaxat numeri aut tertiae declinationis fuerit, 
in ablativo ponitur : ut, 

Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 

Verbis significantibus motum ad locum fere additur nomen loci in accusativo 
sine prsepositione : ut, 

Concessi Cantabrigiam. 

Quad significant partem temporis, in ablativo frequentius ponuntur : ut, 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

Quae autem durationem temporis significant, in accusativo fere ponuntur : ut, 
Ter centum annos regnabitur. 



PRONOUNS. 

Mei, tui, 8ui, nostrl, vestri, genitivi primitivorum ponuntur, cum persona signifi- 
catur : ut, 

Languet desiderio tui. — Imago nostri. 

Mens, tutu, suits, noster, tester, ponuntur, cum actio vel possessio rei significatur : 
ut, 

Imago nostra. — Favet desiderio tuo. 

Sui et suus reciproca sunt : hoc est, semper reflectuntur ad id quod prsecipuum in 
sententia preecessit : ut, 

Petrus niminm admiratur se. — Parcit erroribus suis. 



VERBS SUBSTANTIVE, &c. 

Verba substantiva, ut sum, fio, existo; verba vocandi passiva, ut dioor, vocor, 
nuncupor ; et iis similia, ut videor, habeor, existimor, utrinque eosdem casus habent : 



ut, 



Deus est summum bonum. 
Perpusilli vocantur nani. 
Natura beatis omnibus esse dedit. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

Participia, gerundia, et supina, regunt casus suorum verborum : ut, 

Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas. 
Efferor studio patres vestros videndi. 
Utendum est estate. 
Scitatum oracula Phoebi mittimus. 
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Supinum in urn active significat et sequitur yerbum aut participium significans 
motum ad locum : ut, 

Spectatum veniunt. — Milites sunt missi 9peculatum arcem. 

Supinum in « passive significat et sequitur nomina adjectiva : ut, 
Quod factu foedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Verbis quibusdam, participiis, et adjectivis, adduntur. verba infinita, et poetice 
substantivis : ut, 

Dicere puduit. — Scribere jussit. — Dtgnus amari. 
Tempus abire tibi. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctiones copulativse et disjunctive similes casus, modos, et tempora con* 
jungunt: ut, 

Socrates docuit Xenopbontem et Platonem. 

Nisi ratio varise constructionis aliud poscat : ut, 

Emi librum centussi et pluris. 
Vixi Romse et Venetiis. 



Q 
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PROSODY. 



Prosody teaches the quantity or just measure of syllables. 

A short syllable is marked thus, " as difmin&s. 

A long syllable is marked thus, " as contra. 

A common syllable, that is, one that is either long or short, thus' 



or , as 



unius. 



The quantity of syllables depends upon the time spent in pronouncing them ; 
thus in comparing the syllables which compose the word understanding with the 
syllables which make up the word facility, it will be perceived that the former are 
slow and heavy, the latter light and quick of utterance. The former are therefore 
called long, and the latter short syllables. 

Common syllables are those which have sometimes a Ions' stress laid on them, 
and at other times are passed over with rapidity : thus the word unius may in 
poetry be pronounced either u-nius or uni-us, just as the letter i in the words 
variety and variable. 

Syllables are long, short, or common either by nature, as in the above examples, 
or by accident, when by reason of their situation in a verse, and the letters which 
follow them, they are capable of being pronounced quicker or slower. In this latter 
case they are said to be long or short by position. 

N. B. One long syllable is reckoned equivalent in time to two short ones, and all 
contracted syllables are long. — (See 1st note on Contraction.) 



THE QUANTITY 
Hulks fob Final 
Vowels. 



The Vowels a, i, 
final, are long : as, 

ama, love thou, 
dominl, of a lord, 
amatu, to be loved. 



u, 



£ final is short : as, 

marS, the sea. 
legS, read thou. 



OP THE LAST SYLLABLE OF WORDS. 

Exceptions. 



But put& t suppose ; ftft, thus ; quid, because ; potted, 
afterwards ; ejk, oh ! have the a short. — {Note 1.) 

AH cases ending in a, of whatever gender, number, 
or declension, are short : as, mu$&, regno*, opera" ; ex- 
cept the ablative of the first declension, which is always 
long : as, musa, with a song. 

Numerals in ginta have the a common, but gene- 
rally long : as, triginta, thirty. 

The datives mih?, tibt, sibt, with the adverbs koT, 
where, and tin, there, have the t common. — {Note 2.) 

Nisi, unless, and quasi, as if, have the i short. 



But ablatives of the, fifth declension are long : as, 
jfide, by faith ; diS, in a day.— {Note 3.) 

So are adverbs derived from them : as, 

hodii, to-day, from hoc die, this day. 

quare, wherefore, from qua re, for which thing. 

The second person singular of the imperative of the 
second conjugation has 2 long : as, doee, teach thou ; 
move, move thou. — {Note 4.) 

Adverbs in e, if derived from adjectives of three 
terminations, are Ions : as, doctS, learnedly ; pulchre, 
beautifully ; derived from doctus, pulcher. — {Note 5.) 

So is voids, greatly) contracted for validi, from 
validus. 

Ferme and fere, almost, are also long. 

Bent, well, and mM, badly, are always short. 
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final is common : as, 

dico, I say. 
virg<5, a virgin* 



Rules for Final CON- 
SONANTS. 

The consonants c and 

n final are long : as, 

posthftc, hereafter. 

Pee&n, a hymn to 
Apollo. 



b, d, t, l, ^ final, are 
short : as, 

fib, istfid, caput, 
consul, Cceefcr. 

(Note 7.) 



As, Kg, and os, final, 
are long : as, 

nubes, 

honOs.— (Note 8.) 



Is and us final are 
short : as, 

pants, 



amamus* 



Exceptions* 



Oblique cases in o (i. e, any case but the nominative) 
are always long : as the dative or ablative templo, to or 
from a temple ; damno, to or by a loss. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives are also long : as, 
primdj firstly ; liquido, clearly ; but, seduto, diligently ; 
mutuo, mutually ; and crebro, frequently, are common. 

MocUf, only, and quomodS, how, are always short. 

Citd, quickly ; duo, ego, and homo, a man, are very 
seldom long. 



But doiitc, until ; fbrs&n and forsWkn, perhaps ; and 
tamZn, yet, are short. 

Nouns in en, increasing in init short in the genitive, 
are short in the nominative : as, crimen, crimtnis, a 
crime. 

Words contracted by the figure apocope have the 
final syllable short : as, viden, for vtdesne, dost thou 
see 1 audfn, for audisne, dost thou hear ! 

The adverbs, e£tn f thenceforth ; subin, thereupon ; 
detn, moreover ; protn, therefore, are short. 



Certain Hebrew names in d are long : as, 
Michael, Daniel. 



Nouns which increase short in the genitive are 
themselves short : as, miles, mtfUis, a soldier ; seats, 
seg&is, standing corn ; dives, divUis, rich. 

But yet abies, abi&is, a fir-tree ; 
aril*, arUUis, a ram ; and 
Ceres, CerMs, the goddess of corn ; 

although they increase short, are long in the nomina- 
tive. 

• Penes, in the power of, with compos, sure, and impbs, 
unable, are short. 



Oblique cases plural in is are long : as, mutts. So is 
quit, or quels, when used for quibus. 

Nouns increasing long, are long in the nominative : 
as, Samnts, Samnttis, a Samnite ; solus, salutis, health. 

The second person singular of verbs is long, where 
they make the second plural in itis long : as, audis, 
veils, and rexerU, when in the future subjunctive, 
making audUis, veUtis, and rexerUis in the plural. 

Lastly, the genitive singular, and the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension, 
are Ions : as, genitive, mantis, of a hand ; nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural, mantis, hands. — {Note 

9) 

o2 
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QUANTITY OF THE FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES OF WORDS. 

Of these there are three cases : 1. a vowel before a single consonant ; 2. a vowel 
before two consonants, or a double one ; 3. a vowel before another vowel. 

I. A vowel before a single consonant in the beginning or middle of a primitive 
word is accounted long, short, or common, according to the authority or general 
usage of the poets : as, amo, lego, solor. Here the a and t are short, and the o 
long, by general usage. 

Exceptions. 

1. If a word end with a short vowel, and the next 
word begin with two consonants, the preceding vowel 
is sometimes, but seldom made long : as, 

Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, scandite muros. — Viro. 

Bring quick the arms, give darts, scale the walls. 

The a in tela, short by a previous rule, is here made 
long by its position before scandite, which begins with 
two consonants. 



II. A vowel before two 
consonants, or a double 
consonant, is long by po- 
sition : as, 



Major sum quftm cui 
possit fortuna nocfire. 
— I am greater than 
(he) whom fortune 
can injure. 

Here o is long before r 
and s ; u before m and q ; 
a before m and c ; -i be- 
fore t and /; and the a 
in major, is, long before j *?. 
— {Note 10.) 

___ ^ — +±-*i 1 



2. A vowel, originally short, when it comes before a 
mute, followed by a liquid, is thereby rendered com- 



mon : as. 



p&ter, patru ; volucer, tolvcrit, swift. 

But a long vowel remains long : as, 
ardtum, ardre, to plough ; ardtrum, a plough. 

(Note 11.) 



III. A vo,wel before, 
another vowel in the 
same word is- short : as, 

Deus, meus, tuus, ptus. 
{Note 12.) 



Every diphthong is 
long in Latin : as, 

aurum, neuter, musse. 
(Note 14.) 

Perfects and supines 
of two syllables have 
the former syllable long : 
as the perfects legi, emi, 



and the 
latum. 



supines ettum, 



'"' Genitives in lus have the i common : as, 
untus or untut, illius or Wins ; 
but in alterius it is always short, % 

in alius . . . always long. — (Note 13.) < 

The genitive and dative of the fifth declension have 
the vowel e long, when it comes between two i's, as in 
fad-e-%, but not otherwise : as, rii 9 spti,fidU. 

The syllable^ in /To is long, unless it is followed by 
e and r together, when it is short : as, 

Omnia jam f lunt, fieri quae posse negabam. 
All things are now done, which I denied to be pos- 
sible to happen. 
Dim, divine, has its former syllable long ; Diana, 
the goddess, common. 

One, enough, has its former syllable common. 



But prce followed by a vowel is short : as, 
prmre, prceustus, prceamplus. 



But these perfects make the former syllable short : 
btbi, d&di, scXdi, Mi, stiti, tiili, m&fidi from findo. 

And these supines : d&tum, itum, litum, satutn, situm, 
and st&tum. 



Perfects which repeat the first consonant of the present have their first syllable 
short : as, cado cecidi, fallo fefelli, mordeo mSmordi. 
The syllables ce,fe, mo, are short. 

* The rules for short final consonants A, d, t, /, r, is, and us, &c. hold good only when the follow- 
lnfc word begins with a vowel, and are superseded by the above rule of position if the next word 
begins with a consonant. Thus the syllables j6r and sit are by the previous rule short, but become 
long in the above line, because they are placed before words beginning with consonants. 
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MONOSYLLABLES. 

1. Monosyllables ending with b, d, t, l, r, are short : as, 

&b, &d, at, vSl, and vir, viri, a man. 

But sal, sol, and nil contracted from nthtl, are long. — (See note on Contraction.) 
Par, like, with its compounds, eompar, impar, dispdr, is long. 
So are far, lar, Nar,fur, cur, and ver, verts, the spring. 

2. Monosyllables ending with any other letters are generally long : as, 

da, qui, tu, me, sto, ac, Pan, es, thou eatest, from edo. — (Note 15.) 

6s, oris, a mouth ; lis, litis, strife ; and crus, cruris, the shank. 

But the enclitic conjunctions qui, ni, vi, joined to the ends of words, are short : 
as, 

Una Eurusgt<£ Notusgu£ ruunt. 

Both Eurus and Notus together rush. — {Note 16.) 

Es, thou art, from turn, with its compounds, as obit, thou hinderest ; prodis, thou 
profitest ; is short. 

Nee, an, in ; os, ossis, a bone ; the nominative pronouns is, qui* ; and the adverb 
bis, twice, are all short. 

The imperative fac, suppose, the pronoun h%c, and its neuter hoc, in the nominative 
and accusative cases, are common. 



ON WORDS OF GREEK DERIVATION. 

In possessives and Greek derivatives a vowel before another may be long : as, 
Laertes, Laertes. — ASneia nutrix, the nurse of JEneas. 

Greek vocatives in a, from nominatives in as, are short : as, Thomti I 

Greek datives and vocatives in t, whose genitive singular ends in oq short, are 
short in Latin : as the datives, Minoidt, Palladt, PhyllidX ; 

the vocatives, Alexi, Amaryllt, Daphnt. 

Words in o, which in Greek are written with an w, of any case, are long : as, 
Nom. Sappho, Dido ; Gen. Androgen, Apollo ; Ace. Atho, Apollo. 

Words in e, written in Greek with 17, are long in Latin : as, 

Lethe, Anchise, Tempi. 

Nouns in on, written in Greek with o short, of whatever case, are short in Latin : 
as, 

Nom. IWSn ; Ace. CaucasSn. 

Nouns in er, written in Greek with n, are long in Latin : as, 

aer, the air ; crater, a large bowl. 

But patir and mater, although written in Greek with 19, are short in Latin. 

Nominatives in as, making os short in the genitive, are short : as, 

Areas and PaU&s; Gen. Arcados, PaUadfo. 

Accusatives in a* of increasing nouns are short : as, 

hero&s, heroes, from heros ; Phyllid&s, from Phyllis. 

Generally nouns spelt in Greek with the short letters c or 0, retain in Latin the 
same quantity : as, 

Caeoethes, Naiadis, Cyclopes, Delbs, PaUadbs. 

Nouns in is are long, spelt in Greek with the diphthong a : as, 

Simots, from "Eifiouc ; Pyrdls, from IIvpouc. 

In like manner nouns in us, coming from ov in Greek, are long : as, 

Panthus, from UavOove ; Melampus, from MfXaftTrovc ; Gins, from KXeiovf. 
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Derivatives have generally the same quantity as their primitives, and compounds 

\ their simple words : thus, 

Umatcr has the £ short, from ftmo, to love. 
perUgo has the 11 short, from Ugo 9 to read. 
contolor has the 00 long, from wJor, to comfort. 

The following, howeyer, are to he excepted : — 



> . from coma, the hair. 



Long SyUabla from Short. 

Como, to dress 

hair, 

fomes, fnel, -\ 

fomentum, a fomenta- >foveo, to cherish. 

tion, J 

humanus, human, . . . homo, a man. 
jucundus, pleasant, . . jttvo, to please, 
j Omentum, a beast of^ , y 

burthen, 



Vjiivo, to help. 



junior, younger, . . 
lAterna, a lantern, . 
lex ltgis, a law, . . 
mObilis, moveable, . 

nonus, ninth, novem, nine. 

rex regis, a king,') 
regina, a queen, J 

sedes, a seat, sSdeo, to sit 

tegula, a tile, tego, to coyer. 

trftgula, a drag-net . . tr&ho, to draw, 
vomer, a plough-share, vdmo, to cast up. 
yox vocis, a voice,. . . vdeo, to calL 



. jfivenis, young. 
. lftteo, to lie hid. 
. lego, to read. 
. mSveo, to move. 



. rego, to rule. 



Short SyOabU* from Long. 

arena, sand, -\ 

Crista, a beard _ . _ 

Mrom ireo, to be dry. 
of corn, 

arundo, a reed,. 

aruspex, a soothsayer, Ira, an altar. 

dScax, talkative, . . . dleo, to speak. 

disertus, eloquent, . . dissero, to discourse. 

ditio, power, ditis, rich. 

dux diicis, dQco, to lead. 

fides, faith, fib, to be done. 

fragor, a crash/) 

fr*gilfc,faul, }• ' ' tn ° e °' to teeak - 

lucema, a candle, . . lQceo, to shine. 

posui, I hare put, • . pono, to put. 

pd'tui, I have been"! 

. >poasum, to be able. 

sopor, sleep, sdpio, to lull. 

inniiba pronuba, . . . nubo, to be married. 

[Note 17.) 



ON VERSES AND SCANNING. 

A foot is a certain measure and number of syllables taken together *. 

A yerse is a certain number of feet disposed in a regulated order. 

A foot of two long syllables is called a spondee : as, vtrtib. / 

A foot of one long, followed by two short syllables, is called a dactyl : as, 

scrlbtrZ. 

One long syllable, or two short ones, constitutes a half-foot. 

The act of dividing a verse into the several feet of which it is composed is 
called scanning. 

An Heroic or Hexameter verse consists of six feet, of which the first four are 
either dactyls or spondees, the fifth a dactyl, and the sixth a spondee : as, 



Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. — Virg. 
Thou, Tityrus, reclining beneath the shade of a wi 



wide-spreading beech-tree. 



•. For ffcet in general, tee page 92. 
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The beginner will, in the above line, observe that fagi is the spondee in the sixth or last place, 
and ttgvOnt the dactyl in the fifth. 

The vowel u in tub happening to come before the two consonants b and t, must be long by posi- 
tion, and therefore cannot be the last syllable of a dactyl. He will conclude, therefore, that the 
fourth foot is a spondee J bans tub \ . 

Again, the vowel e in Tityrt being short (by the rule, e final is short), he will know that as it 
cannot be the first syllable of the second foot, it must belong to the first, which must be a dactyl, 
and that therefore the first foot is the dactyl Titpri. With respect to the remaining syllables, tu 
patula recu, the previous rules will inform him that to and the diphthong a are long, and that 
the other vowels coming before single consonants, depend on usage or authority. But as only two 
feet remain to be made out of six syllables, he will eonclude that they are both dactyls, vis. iti, 
p&tti | la recti, | . The whole line then will be thus scanned : 

Tit^rS | tQ patu | lie recfi | bans sab | ttgmuig | fagu 

Sometimes a spondee is found in the fifth place : as, 

5 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis | incre | mentum ! 

Cara de | um sobo | les mag | num Jovis | Incre | mentum ! 
Dear offspring of the gods, mighty progeny of Jupiter ! 

An Elegiac or Pentameteb verse consists of two divisions, each containing five 
half-feet (and therefore called a penthemimer), of which the former contains two 
feet, dactyls or spondees, or one of each, followed by a long syllable ; the latter, 
two dactyls only, and a long syllable : as, 

Res est solliciti U plena timoris amor. — Ovid. 
Love is a thing full of anxious fear. 

In this line the learner wfll remark that res and erf being each long by foregoing rules, must 
form the first foot, a spondee : that mor being the long syllable of the second penthemimer, plin& 
tl and mbrls &, must be the two dactyls of it. The syllable ti of tolliciii must, therefore, be the long 
syllable of the first penthemimer, and consequently the remaining syllables soUM, must form a 
dactyl. He will therefore scan the line thus : 

Res 6st | sollici | tl \\ plena ti | mora a | mOr. 

The last syllable in every line is accounted common. 

In the two examples given, there are no superfluous or deficient syllables ; but 
as this is seldom the case, the following figures are to be observed in scanning : 
viz. — 

SYNALCEPHA, ECTHLIPSIS, SYNJERESIS, DIURESIS, & CtflSURA. 

1. Synalcepha cuts off a vowel at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, as the a and e of vita and vive in the following line : 

Sera minis vita est crastina ; vive hodie. — Martial. 
To-morrow's life is too late — live to-day. 

Scanned thus : 

Sera m | mis vlt' | est || irastma | vlv' hdVH J e. 

But hen and o* are never out off. 

2. EcUUipds cuts off to final with the preceding vowel, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, as the um from motutrum and Tiorrendum in the line following : 

Monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. — Virg. 
A monster horrible, mis-shapen, vast, from whom light (was) taken away. 

Which is scanned thus (A being reckoned as no letter, and the e of informe cut off 
by synaloapha) : 

Mdnstr' hOr | rend' In | form' in ] gens cui | lumen t | demptum. 
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3. Synaretit contracts two syllables into one, as ea in alvearia are contracted into 

a in the following line : 

Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta. — Virq. 

Or whether the hives were woven of the pliant osier. 

Scanned thus : 

Seu len | ta fu« | rint al | vftrta | vimm* | texts. 

4. Diaretit dissolves one syllable into two, as the syllable vis in emMtte into uit : 

Debuerant fusos evolvisse meos. — Ovid. 
They ought to have unwound my spindles. 

Scanned thus : 

Debue | rant fu | sos || evolu | isse me | os. 

6. CcetUra lengthens a short final syllable after a complete foot, as the syllable 

but m.peetoribut : 

Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta. — Vino. 

Intent. upon the breasts (of the victims) she consults their panting entrails. 

Peetori | but inhi | ans spi | rantia | consulit | exta. 

On other uses of this figure see Notes, page 91. 



NOTES ON THE PROSODY. 

Contraction is of two kinds, viz. by the figures Synjebesis and Crash. 

Synthesis is the union of two vowels, in which the sound of both is preserved : 
as, aio, gaudeo. 

Crasis runs two vowels into one, in which the sound of one is lost : as, proSmo, 
promo. 

Every syllable formed by contraction is long : as, 

cOgo, contracted from coago, or conago, to drive together. 

nil, nihil, nothing. 

tibicen, tibucen, a musician, from tibia and eano. 



1. When pottea and antea are used short, they should be written separately : as, 
pott ea, ante ea. "**';.• 

2. Utique and utinam, compounds of uti, have the t common ; ibidem, nbivis, and 
ubique, from ibi and ubi, have the i long. 

3. The ablative of the fifth declension is long by a similar contraction. Thus 
fides, fidei, would naturally make the ablative fidit", which by contraction becomes 
fide. So diet, diei, ablative diii, is by contraction die ; and res, ret, ablative r££, by 
contraction re. From these ablatives are derived the adverbs hodie, for hoc die ; 
quare, for qu& re, and the like. 

4. The final e of the imperative of the second conjugation is long by contraction : 
for as rego makes regt, so moneo would make manXe", by contraction mone. 

Vale, farewell, is sometimes short ; cave, beware, is seldom long : as, 

Vade, vale, cavt ne titubes, mandataque frangas. 
Idque quod ignoti faciunt, vale' dicere saltern. 
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5. Adjectives like bonus or tener are sometimes called adjectives of the second 
declension, because in them the form of the second declension prevails. Adverbs 
derived from them have the final e long : as, docte. Tristis is like the third declen- 
sion ; and adverbs derived from adjectives of this form end in I or ter : as, tristZ, 
fortiter. 

6. Ergo, when used for causd, as rnrtutis ergo, for the sake of virtue, is long, being 
then used as an oblique case, and adopted from *pyy. 

7. The short finals b, d, t, I, r, is, and us, are supposed in the rule to be preceded 
by a single vowel. If a diphthong or another consonant go before, the syllable will 
be long by nature : as, abest, aut, hand. It will be long by position, as was noticed 
before, if the following word begins with a consonant. 

8. Pallas, making PaUantis, is long : Pall&s, PaUadis, is short. 

9. Us in the genitive singular, and in the nominative, accusative, and vocative 
plural of the fourth declension, is long by contraction. Thus, nom. tnanus, gen. 
manuhy by contraction manus. Plural nominative, accusative, and vocative, manuei, 
by contraction mantis. 



QUANTITY OF FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

10. A vowel before a double consonant is naturally long, because these consonants, 
j, x, z, are respectively equivalent to two, dg, cs, and ds or ts. But compounds of 
jugum form an exception : as, bijugus, quadrijugus, &c, having the vowel short 
before j. 

11. A short vowel, when it happens to come between a mute and a liquid, is 
between short and long ; being neither so short as it was originally, nor so long as 
it would be before two mutes, or a liquid followed by a mute. The learner 
will instantly perceive that the word pater is said more quickly than patris, and 
patris more quickly than either partis or pastis : i. e. the vowel a is shortest in 
pater ; and in patris shorter than in partis or pastis — shorter before tr than before 
rt or st. This arises from the nature of the liquid letters, which are so called from 
their smooth and easy flow in pronunciation. Hence a short vowel, when by 
inflexion or derivation it comes before a mute followed by a liquid, is rendered 
common. If a vowel be originally long, instead of becoming common by the ad- 
dition of the liquid, its utterance is still more retarded : as from arare, aratus, 
comes aratrum, a plough ; from salutis, saluber, salubris. This rule requires that 
both the mute and the liquid be in the same syllable ; if they are not, the vowel is 
long, as in dbripit, dbrasit. 

12. A vowel before another in the same word is naturally short, being capable of 
a very quick articulation, as appears on removing the consonants from any word : 
as, decus, deus. 

13. The genitive alius has the i long by a contraction for aliius. As unus 
makes genitive unius, so alius would make aliius. The quantity of the genitives 
aUerius and alius is easily remembered by the hexameter : 

Corripit aUerius, semper producit alius. 
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14. A diphthong k long, m being the contraction of two voweJs into one syllable: 
*b, MnatJMU, MnatiuMi. 

15. The monosyllable it, from edo, is a crasis for eit, which is a syncope for edit : 
edit, eit, et, and is therefore long. 

16. The conjunctions que, ne, w, are called enclitics, because they incline or draw 
towards them the accent of the word to which they are united, as menUm, mentim- 
que; ftoerit, fecerhns : and they are short, because being always joined to some 
other word, they form, as far as relates to the sound, the last syllable of that word, 
and are included in the rule for e final. 

Ne, do not, or lett, is long. 

17- Many apparently irregular derivatives may be accounted for by contraction : 
as, junior from juvenior, nanus from ndvinut, bigot from bijZgm, triga from trtfuga, 
bobut or bubut from bovibut, according as the o ore is struck out. 



ON PARTICLES USED IN COMPOSITION. 

18. The particles a, e, de, te, di, prefixed to words in composition, are long : as, 
Smitto, diduoo, erumpo, diripio, tiduoo ; except dttertut* 

The particle r< is short, except in the impersonal refert, where perhaps it is 
derived from the ablative re : 

Pluribus ille rtfert, quad non cognoscere refert. 

He relatet to many what things it ooncemt them not to know. 

Sometimes the first consonant of the next word is doubled in order to make re 
long, as in relligio, rettul'U ; but this is rare, and never done when it would be inhar- 
monious, as it would be in revofoo, nor when the consonant does not properly belong 
to the root, as in redeo, redoleo. 

Pro is generally long in composition : as, produce, profero ; but it is short in 
these worda--prb$Uor, priftermt, prX/Mteor, prootUa, prfcue, prXfanut, prtifeoto, prif- 
Jundut, prXnepoe, prdfari, and in those instances where it represents the Greek irpo, 
ante, as prbpheta. 

In the following words it is doubtful: propeUo,propulw,proourro,propago,prch- 
oumbo, pro/undo. 

Supines in Uum are long from perfects in ivi, and short from any other, without 
regard to the conjugation : as, quomvi qucesltum, petivi petttum, audivi auditum ; 
vetui vetitum, agnovi agnUum, monui monXtum, 

Upon the figure Caesura the flow of the verse depends, as appears from a line 
without any Caesuras : as, 

Urbem | fortem | nuper | ospit | fortior | hostis. 
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The Caesura may be in four places, viz. in the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th half-foot, 
and has the name accordingly of the trihemimeral, penthemimeral, hepthemimeral, 
or ennehemimeral caesura, as in the following examples : 

Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris arena. — 3rd, 5th, 7th. 
Hie latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. — 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th. 

It is sometimes found in the eleventh half-foot : as, 

Vertitur interea coelum et ruit Oceano nox. 
Sternitur exanimusque tremens procumbit hnmi bos. 

The Caesura is best after the second foot : as, 

Anna virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris. 

Otherwise after the first and third foot : as, 

Ille meaa errare bores, ut cernis, et ipsum. 

It is inharmonious if deferred till after the third foot : as, 
Et jam caetera, mortafas quae suadet adire. 

The penthemimeral Caesura is admired, when there is after it a pause in the 
sense or in the flow of the verse : as, 

Stat sua cuique dies : breve et irreparabile tempos. 
Nos patriae fines, et dulcia linquimus arva. 

The figure Caesura has the power of lengthening a short final syllable, as in the 
following examples : 

Pectoribus inhians spirantia eonsulit exta. the trihemimeral. 

Omnia vincit amOr et nos cedamus amori. the penthemimeral. 

Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. the hepthemimeral. 

Graius homo infectos linquens profugus Hymenaeoa. the ennehemimeral. 

To the figures used in scanning may be added Systole, which shortens a long 
syllable : as, 

Obstupui steteruntque comae, vox faucibus beesit, 

and Diastole, which lengthens a short one : as, 

Et quas Prlamides in aquosas vallibus Idee. 

It may here be remarked, that the idea of a light and rapid motion is conveyed 
in a line of continuous dactyls : as, 

Quadrupedumque putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, — Virg. 
which imitates the galloping of a horse. 

The idea of a heavy, slow, and difficult motion, is conveyed by a line of many 
spondees: as, 

Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt, — Virg. 

which is descriptive of the heavy, laborious work of the smith. 

The swift flight of a pigeon is represented in the following line : 

Mox aere lapsa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. — Virg. 
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OF FEET IN GENERAL. 



Besides the dactyl and spondee, which are the only feet used in heroic and 
elegiac verse, there are many other feet, or combinations of two, three, and four 
syllables, used in lyric poetry, as exhibited in the following table. 



Combinations of Two Syllables. 



Pyrrhic .... 


W W 


deus 


Spondee. . . . 




vfrgas 


Iambus .... 


w — 


dftte 


Trochee. . . . 


• «* 


virga 



Combinations of Three Syllables. 



Tribrach . . . 


w w w 


opens 


Molossus . . . 




grandseyds 


Anapest .... 


W W — 


ddminds 


Dactyl .... 


— WW 


scrlbere' 


Amphibrach . 


w - W 


arfttdr 




— w — 


Candidas 


Bacchius . . . 


w — — 


arfindi 


Antibacchius . 


— — w 


grandee vus 




Combinations of Four Syllables. 


Proceleusmatic 


w w w w 

Or two pyrrh. 


homurfbus 


Dispondaeus . 


Or two ipond. 


contendebftnt 


Diiambus . . . 


v — W — 

Two iambs. 


arfiverint 


Ditrocheeus . . 


«• w • w 

Two trochees. 


cOnditorg 


Antispastus. . 


W - - V 

Iamb-trochee. 


arfttore' 


Choriambus . 


- w w - 

Troch.-iamb. 


perdidennt 


Major Ionic . 


— — WW 

Spondee-pyrr. 


audlverft 


Minor Ionic . 


w w — - 

Pyrrh.-spond. 


cecunssent 


1st Pfeon . . . 


-www 

Trochee-pyrr. 


Ytdneribus 


2nd Paeon. . . 


w — w w 

Iamb-pyrrhic. 


pgpenderft 


3rd Paeon . . . 


W w — w 

Pyrr.-trochee. 


regerCttir 


4th Paeon . . . 


WWW — 

Pyrrh. -iamb. 


ceciderfint 


1st Epitrite. . 


w «• — — 

Iamb-spond. 


amfiyissSnt 


2nd Epitrite . 


Troch.-spond. 


conditorfis 


3rd Epitrite . 


Spond.-iamb. 


laudfibfles 


4th Epitrite . . 


Spond.-troch. 


cOndQxIssS 
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GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES. 



Under the general name Metaplasmus or Transformation, are comprehended 
eight figures — viz. three for the addition of a letter or syllable, three for the 
removal, and two for the change or transposition : thus, 

Prosthesis, from irpo? and TiQrjfu, prefixes a letter or syllable to a word : as, 

gnavusybr navus — tetuliybr tuli. 
Epenthesis, from cirt, tv, and riOnfii, inserts into the middle : as, 

relligio for religio — repperit for reperit — induperator/or imperator. 
Paragoge, from irapa and ayta, adds to the end : as, 

dicier for dici. 

To these figures correspond Aphosresis, Syncope, and Apocope. 

Aphosresis, from airo and aipew, which takes from the beginning of a word : as, 

'stfor est — conia^br ciconia. 
Syncope, from <rvv and jcoirrw, which takes from the middle : as, 

dixti/tfr dixisti — virum for virorum. 
Apocope, from airo and kotttoj, which takes from the end : as, 

tun* for tune— viden* for videsne. 

Metathesis, from fxtra and rtOnpi, transposes letters : as, 

pistrisybr pristis. 
Antithesis, from avn and riOnpi, substitutes one letter for another : as, 

olli for illi — optumus for optimus. 

We may here subjoin the figure Archaismus (from apxaioq), or the ancient man- 
ner of writing : as, picta'i for pictse— duim for dem — curru for currui — siem for aim ; 
according to which figure also totus, nullus, and solus, would be declined like bonus. 

There are four general figures in Syntax, viz. Ellipsis, Pleonasku9, Syllepsis, 
and Htperbaton. 

Ellipsis, from ev and Xcittw, omits words necessary to the grammatical construc- 
tion. 

Pleonasmus, from ir\tu>v, admits unnecessary words. 

Syllepsis, from ovv and Xa/i/3avw, accounts for the construction from the sense 
rather than from the words made use of. 

Hyperbaton, from virtp and fkiivta, admits a long parenthesis, or inverts the natural 
order of words. 
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ELLIPSIS. 
EUip$it is observable in a great many rules of Syntax : for instance, 

1. Omission of the verb as in apposition : as, 

Urbs Roma for quae est Roma. 

2. Omission of the nominative : as, 

aiunt for homines aiunt — vivitur for vita vivitur — peccatur for peccatum 
peccatur — pluit for coelum pluit, and the like. 

3. The accusative after the verb : as, 

currit for currit cursum : reperias qui Romam proficiscantur— tub. homines. 

4. The verb before the infinitive : as, 

spargere voces for coepit spargere voces. 

5. The antecedent substantive : as, 

non est qudd gratias agas — negotiant understood. 

6. The consequent substantive : as, 

est pater quern amo for quern patrem. 

7. The substantive of a neuter adjective governing a genitive: as, 

paululum pecuniae — negotium understood : amara curarom— negotia under- 
stood. 

8. Words governing the accusative : as, 

Me miserum ! sentio understood. 
Under this head may be classed the figure 
Atyndtton, from a and <rvv#eai, which omits conjunctions : as, 
ferte citi ferrum, date tela, scandite mures. 

PLEONASMUS. 

To this figure belong expressions like these :~€xnnia quaeeunque — nihil quic- 
quam— ore locuta est. Also the figures 

Polysyndeton, from iroXvg and <rwStw 9 which uses many conjunctions : as, 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis Africus. 

Periphratis, from wtpi and foafa, which expresses a single idea in many words : as, 
teneri foetus ovium for agni. 

Htndfadyi, from cv, dia, and oW, which expresses oae thing as two a as, 
patorii Hbamus et onto, for aureis pateris. 

SYLLEPSIS. 
In gender— 

Samnitium duo mUlia can — duo millia crucibus affixi — ubi est tod**, qui me 
perdidit — That compound of wickedness, who has ruined me. 

In number — 

AperUe aliquit ostium. — Open ye (t. e. one of you) the door. 

HYPERBATON 
Includes fire species— Anastbophb, Tunis, Pabiot hbsis, Syncbysis, and Aha- 

COLOUTHON. 
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1 . Ancutrophe, from ava and (Jrpt<fxa, or inversion : as, 

mecum for cum me. 

2. Tmesis, from rc/xiw, separates the parts of a compounded word : as, 

septem subject* Trioni for Septemtrioni. 

3. Parenthesis, from icapa, tv, and riOrjfii, interrupts by the insertion of an expla- 

natory sentence : as, 
Tityre dum redeo (brevis est via) pasce capellas. 

4 Synchysis, from avyx**** confounds the natural construction : as, 
Saxa vocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus, aras. — Tiro. 

5. Anacolouthon, from a and aicoXovOcw, when the latter part of the construction 
will not naturally follow the former : as, 

Nos omnes, quibus est aliquis alicunde objectus labor, omne quod est interea 
tempus, priusquam id rescitum est, lucro est.— Ter. Hectra. 

Where the nominative nos omnes should hare been followed by Utcro habemus; or 
lucro est have been preceded by the dative nobis omnibus. 

Such misconstructions, however, are not to be defended under the specious 
name of a rhetorical or grammatical figure, but rather are to be regarded as inad- 
vertencies of the author. 

The same remark may be made of the figures Antiptosis and Enallage, by 
which genders, numbers, moods, persons, and tenses, may be ehanged for one 
another. 



RHETORICAL TROPES OR FIGURES. 

A Trope (derived from rptirw, to turn) is the turning or applying of a word from 
its natural and proper meaning to another which resembles it in the subject 
under consideration. 

The six following figures are in most general use : Metaphor, Allegory, Metonymy, 
Synecdoche, Irony, Hyperbole. 

1. Metaphor, from iura$tpu>, to transfer, is the substituting for a word another 
transferred from any object in nature, which resembles it in the application : 
*», 

Classi immittit habenas (from a chariot). — He gives the reins to the fleet. 

Remigio alarum utitur (from a boat). — It uses the rowing of wings. 

Montes sylveeque loquuntur (from man). — The mountains and woods speak. 

Duo fiUmina belli — The two thunderbolts of war — The Scipios. 

Lasta seges. — A joyful harvest. 

The Lord is my rock and my fortress. Ps. xviii. 2. 

I am the vine, ye are the branches. John xv. 5. 
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2. Allegory, from dWo, other, and ayopfvu, to fpeaJb openly, the speaking other 

than is meant — the conveying our meaning under a amftfltfatio* of meta- 
phor*: as, 

Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat jmita oiferMNt. — Stop the streams, boys, the 
meads have <irun& enough. 

Parables, fables, and the like, belong to this figure. 

3. Metonymy, from fitra and ovofia, puts name for name, the Cause for the Effect, 

the antecedent for consequent idea, and vice vend : as, 

Musam meditaris avena— for fistula". The reed for the instrument* 

Aris imponere honorem — for the sacrifice itself. 

Proximus ardet Ucalegon — Ucalegon for his house. 

Ab Annibale ceesa sunt sexaginta millia hominum — Annibal/or his army. 

Cedant arma togce—for war and peace. 

Neque audit currus habenas — hears for obeys. 

Pleno se proluit auro — gold for the vessel made of it. 

Ferroque accingitur — iron for the sword made of it. 

So Pinus — the wood for the ship. 

JEa, argentum, aurum — gold, silver, copper, for money. 

Pallida mors, ira caeca — effect for cause. Death makes pale, anger blind. 

Bibet Germania Tigrim — the place for the inhabitants. 

As oft as ye drink this cup (1 Cor. xi. 26) — the thing containing for the 
thing contained. 

4. Synecdoche, avv, c*&xopat, comprehendo. The speaking comprehensively — putting 

a Part for the Whole, and vice vend. 

Armato milite complent for militibus — one soldier for many. 

Mucro for Gladius—-the point for the whole sword. 

Tectum for Domus — the roof for the house. 

Auster for Ventus — a particular wind for the wind generally. 

Carina, puppis, &c./or navis — parts of the ship for the whole. 

Ten sail of the line. 

Xanthum bibissent — the whole river for the part. 

5. Irony, eipojvtta, dissimulation, the pretending to praise when we blame, and the 

contrary. 

O salve, bone vir, curasti probe. — Tee. Good sir, thou hast excellently pro- 
vided. 

Hie ego, vehemens ille consul. — Cic. I, that impetuous consul. 

They mocked him, saying, Hail ! King of the Jews ! Matt, xxvii. 29. 

6. Hyperbole, wrrtp, /3a\Xw, overshooting the truth. 

Pluma levior — Pice nigrior — Talpa ceecior. 

Dum comuntur, annus est. — Tkr. They take a year to adorn themselves. 

Ipse (gigas) arduus, altaque pulsat sidera. — Virg. Himself so tall, he 
touches the high stars. 
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The figures which follow are of leas frequent occurrence, but necessary to be well 
understood. 

Antonomasia (which is a species of Metonymy), from avn ovopa, substitutes a 
common and a proper name for each other : as, 

Davus ego, non (Edipus. — I am Davus, not (Edipus ; not a riddle-teller. 

Sardanapalus. — A Sardanapalus, for a licentious person. 

Nero for crudelissimus. — A Nero, /or a very cruel person. 

Croesus for dives. — A Croesus,/or one very rich. 

Omnipotens for Deus. 

Orator — The orator — (Cicero being meant). 

Irus et est subitd, qui modd Croesus erat. — Oytd. He is suddenly an Irus, 
who just now was a Croesus. 

Litotes, from Xiroc, tenuis, by a slight denial asserts a thing more strongly : as, 

Non laudo — I exceedingly condemn. — Tkb. 

Munera nee sperno — I gladly accept.— Vibg. 

Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici spernit. — Hob. — t. e. greatly lores. 

Climax, from cXi/iag, a ladder, is when the force of words increases by steps or 
gradation. 

In urbe luxuries creatur ; ex luxuria existat avaritia necesse est ; ex ava- 
ritia erumpat audacia J inde omnia scelera ac maleficia nascuntur. — Cic. 
pro Rose. 

Here the steps of the climax are luxury, avarice, audacity, and all manner of 

crimes. 

Quae reliqua spes libertatis manet, si illis quod Ubet, lied, et quod licet, 
possunt; et quod possunt audent, et quod audent, /a<riim*.—Cic. 

Here the steps are the wish, the sufferance, the power, the daring, the actual 

deed and perpetration. 

Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, scelus verberare, prope parricidium 
necare. 

The Steps — binding, beating, killing — a bad deed, a wickedness, parricide, or 

the highest degree of guilt. 

See Rom. v. 3 — 5 ; Matt. x. 40. 

Antithesis, avri and riOnfii, a contrasting of opposite ideas. 

Hujus orationis difficilius est exitum, quam principium inyenire. 

Obsequium amicos, Veritas odium parit. 

Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo. — Vibg. 

Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself 1 Ac. Ac. Rom. ii. 21. 

Bynonymia, <rw and ovopa, the repetition of the same idea in different words : as, 

Quern si fata virum servant, si vescitur aurd 
J2there&, nee adhuc crudelibus occubat umbrit.— Vibg. 

H 
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it, wapa and Xcurw, the affecting to pass over circumstances of crimination, 
or obliquely noticing a charge under pretence of passing it oyer : as, 

Nonne etiara alio incredibili scelere hoc scelus cumulasti quod ego prater- 
mitto, et facile patior sileri, &c. 

Nee ea dico, quae si dicam, tamen infirmari non possis. — Cic. 

If he oweth thee aught, I will repay it ; atbeU I do not my to thee, how thou 
owest unto me even thine own self besides. — Epist. to Philemon, 19. 

Epanorthosis, tin avopOow, oorrectio, recals a word or expression for the purpose of 
substituting one more forcible or correct. 

Filium unicum adolescentulum habeo : ah ! quid dixi f me habere ! Imo 
habui, Chreme ; none habeam, necne incertum est. Ter. — I have an only 
son — * have,' did I say f I had, indeed, Chremes : now, whether I have 
or not, is doubtful. 

Bdievest thou, King Agrippa ! — I know that thou believest. — Acts xvi. 

I have laboured more abundantly than they all ; yet not I, but the grace of 
God, which was with me. — 1 Cor. xv. 10. 

Aposiopesis, ano owirau, the breaking off suddenly in anger, grief, or some other 
violent passion : as, 

Quos ego — sedprarstat motos componere fluctus. — Virg. 

Quern quidem ego si sensero — Bed quid opus est verbis f — Ter. 

See Luke xix. 42 ; John xii. 27. 

Apostrophe, avo and <rrpt+u, a turning aside to address some new person or thing, 
either present or absent : as, 

Jam, jam, frater animo meo carissime, quanquam tibi immaturo, et unde 
minime decuit, vita erepta sit, totandum magis quam dolendum puto 
casum tuum. — Atherbal, addressing the Roman senate, apostrophises hie mur- 
dered brother Hiempsal. — Sall. 

Fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat et auro 

Vi potitur — Quid non mortalia peetora cogis 

Auri sacra fames ?— Virg. The speaker apostrophises avarice. 

See Matt, xxiii. 37. 

Prosopopoeia or Personification, irpoowirov and irotew, the imagining of a person, 
and speaking of inanimate things as if they were animated : as, 

Quae patria tecum, Catilina, sic a^it, et quodammodo taoita loquitur ; "nul- 
lum jam tot annos facinus extitit, nisi per te." — Cic. 

■ 

< Which country thus remonstrates with thee, Catiline, and in a manner 

silently speaks, saying, " No foul deed has happened these many years, 
but through thee," &c. 

Hoene mini fructus, nunc fertuitatis honorem 
Officiique refers 1 

Is this the fruit, this the reward you return for my fertility and duty I — The 
Complaint of the Earth to Jupiter against Phaeton. — Ovid. 

Behold, this stone shall be a witness; it hath heard all. Joshua xxiv. 27* 

See Jotham's parable of the trees, Judges ix. 8. 
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Oxym&ron, from ogvc and /xwpoft ft seeming contradiction, the association of con- 

m 

tradictory terms : as, 

Concordia discors. — A discordant concord. 

Cum tacent, clamant. — While they are silent, they exclaim. 

The three following figures relate to sound only. 

Onomatopoeia, ovopa and nouw, an imitation of the sound signified in the word 
itself: as, 

Grunnio — clangor — murmur — squeak — crash. 

Paronomatia, play on words of like sound : as, 
Amor et meUe etfelle est foecundissimus. 

Parechetis, or alliteration, wapa and »?x £w > sounding alike, the close recurrence of 
the same letter : as, 

Neu patriae validas in viscera yertite vires (the letter v recurring). 
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Messrs. Longman and Co. have recently published the 
following important New Schooe Books : — 

The Universal Class-Book : a New Series of Reading 

Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year : each Lesson recording 
some important Event in General History, Biography, &c. which happened on the 
day of the month under which it is placed ; or detailing, in familiar language, 
interesting facts in Science ; also, a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, 
interspersed with Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being appended 
to each day's Lesson, and the whole carefully adapted to practical Tuition. By 
Samuel Maunder, Author of " The Treasury of Knowledge," &c. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

First Steps to Latin Writing : intended as a Practical 

Illustration of the Latin Accidence. To which are added. Examples on the 
principal Rules of Syntax. By G. F. Graham, Author of " English, or the Art 
of Composition," and " Helps to English Grammar." 2d Edition, considerably 
enlarged and improved, 12mo. 4s. cloth. 

" The utility of Mr. Graham's ' First Steps' consists in the simplicity and care 
with which it reiterates the forms of Grammar : its direct advantage will consist 
in the grammatical knowledge it must impart j its indirect, in furnishing the 
pupil with an ample vocabulary." — Spectator. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language. 

By Dr. Raphael Kuhner, Co-Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by 
J. H. Millard, St. John's College, Cambridge ; late Second Classical Master at 
Mill Hill Grammar School. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

w To those who would learn or teach Greek logically, systematically, and 
thoroughly, Dr. Runner's ' Elementary Grammar* will be advantageous, if not 
indispensable. Its peculiar features are propriety of arrangement and copious- 
ness of illustration, both in declension and conjugation, as well as in title rules 
of Syntax, which last is celebrated for perspicuity and completeness. The stem 
of nouns and verbs is also distinguished throughout from the inflectional 
parts."— Spectator. 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, abridged for Public 

and Private Schools of both Sexes. By the late E. H. Barker, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and corrected throughout. By J. Cauvin, 
M.A. ana Ph. D. of the University of Gottingen; Assistant- Editor or "Brande's 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art." 8vo. 12s. bound. 

•.* This is the only edition containing all the most recent i m provements and 
additions of Professor Anthon, and other eminent scholars ; and it is hoped that 
it will be distinguished from all other editions of Lempriere, which, though larger 
in size, contain a vast quantity of matter not calculated to assist the scholar, 
and which has been purposely expunged from this edition ; thus diminishing the 
expense of the work, without injuring its utility as an elementary school-book. 
All indelicacies, both in matter and language, have been carefully avoided. 

Hamel's French Grammar and Exercises. A New 

Edition, in one volume. Carefully corrected, greatly improved, enlarged, and 
arranged in conformity with the last edition (1835) of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, and in conformity with the last edition of the French Grammar of the 
University of France. By N. Lambert. 12mo. — Just ready. 
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Kiihner's Elementary Greek Grammar. [Vide page 1. 
Brasse's Greek Gradus. 

A Greek Gradus ; or, a Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial lexicon : containing 
the Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words which occur in the Greek 
Poets, from the Earliest Period to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus : with the 
Quantity of the Syllables verified by Authorities ; and combining the advantages 
of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By the late Rev. Dr. Brisse. To which is added, a Synopsis of 
the Greek Metres, by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. Head Master of King's College 
School, London. 2a Edition, revised and corrected by the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, 
M.A. Head Master of Burton-on-Trent Grammar School, bvo. 15s. cloth. 

Giles's Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Lexicon of the Greek Language, for the use of Colleges and Schools ; containing 
— 1. A Greek -English Lexicon, combining the advantages of an Alphabetical 
and Derivative Arrangement ; 2. An English-Greek Lexicon, more copious than 
any that has ever yet appeared. To which is prefixed, a concise Grammar of the 
Greek Language. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, LL.D. late Fellow of C. C. College, 
Oxon. 2d Edit, with corrections, 1 thick vol. Hvo. 21s. cloth. 

•»" The English-Greek Part separately. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" In two points it excels every other Lexicon of the kind ; namely, in the 
English-Greek part, and in the Classification of Greek Derivatives under their 
primitives." — Moody's Eton Grbek. Gramma*. 

Junius on the Greek Verb. 

A Traetise on the Greek Verb, with reference to the Evolution of it fiom primary 
Elements, the Causes of its Amplification, and the proper Power of its various 
Forms. By Lucius Junius. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Greek Grammar Practice. 

In Three Parts : 1. Lessons in Vocabulary, Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs in 
Grammatical order ; 2. Greek, made out of each column for translation ; 
3. English of the same for retranslation. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A. 
Trinity College, Oxford. — In the press. 

Moody's Eton Greek Grammar in English. 

The New Eton Greek Grammar ; with the Marks of Accent, and the Quantity of 
the Penult : containing the Eton Greek Grammar in English : the Syntax and 
Prosody as used at Eton ; also, the Analogy between the Greek and Latin Lan- 

Siages ; Introductory Essays and Lessons : with numerous Additions to the 
xt The whole being accompanied by Practical and Philosophical Notes. By 
Clement Moody, of Magdalene Hall. Oxford ; and Editor of the Eton Latin 
Grammar in English. 2d Edition, carefully rt-vised, &c. 12mo. is. cloth. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar: with Notes. By R. Valpy, D.D. late Master, 
of Reading School. New Edition, bvo. 6s. 6d. boards; bound, 7s. 6d. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiarum Graecarum, ad usum Tironum accommodatus : cum 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Valpy, D.D. Editio Nova, eademque aucta et 
emendata, 12mo 4s. cloth. 

Key to the above, being a Literal Translation into English, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Valpy's Second Greek Delectus. 

Second Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta Minora : intended to be read in Schools 
between Dr. Valpy's Greek Delectus and the Third Greek Delectus: with 
English Notes, and a copious Greek and English Lexicon. By the Rev. 
F. E. J. Valpy, M.A. Head Master of the Free Grammar School of Burton-on 
Trent. 3d Edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 

The Extracts are taken from the following Writers :— 



Hierocles 

vEsop 

Palephatus 

Plutarch 

Polyenus 



.(Elian 

The Septuagint 

St. Matthew 

Xenophon 

Euripides 



Sophocles 

JFIschylus 

Aristophanes 

Herodotus 

Anacreon 



Homer 

Tvrtseus 

Bion ; Moschus 

Erycius of Cyxicum 

Archytas. 



STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS; 



Gretk Works — continued. 
Valpy's Third Greek Delectus. 

The Third Greek Delectus ; or, New Analecta Major a : with English Note*. In 
Two Parts. By the Rev. F. E. J. Vali-t, M.A. Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent. 8vo 15s. 6d. bound. 

•," The Parts may be had separately. 
Part 1. PROSE. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound.— The Extracts are taken from 

Herodotus I Isocrates I Demosthenes I Thucydides 

Xenophon | Plato | Lysias | Longinus 

Theophrastus. 
" 2. POETRY. 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 



Homer 

Hesiod 

Apollonius Rhodius 

Pythagoras 

Cleanthes 



Callimachus 
Erinna 
Bacchylides 
CalUsuatus 



Simonldes 
Sappho 
Theocritus 
Pindar 



Euripides 
Sophocles 
.£schylus 
Aristophanes. 



Valpy's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek Exercises; being an Introduction to Greek Composition, leading the 
student from the Elements of Grammar to the higher parts of Syntax, and 
referring the Greek of the words to a Lexicon at the end : with Specimens of 
tiie Greek Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson. 4th Edition, 
with many Additions and Corrections. By the Rev. F. E. J. Valft, M.A. 
Master of Burton-on-Trent Grammar School. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Key, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

Neilson's Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrasis. To 
which is prefixed, a concise but comprehensive Syntax; with Observations on 
some Idioms of the Greek Language. By the Rev. W. Neilson, D.D. New 
Edition, 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Kbi, 3s. boards. 



Howard's Greek Vocabulary. 



A Vocabulary, English and Greek; arranged systematically, to advance the 
learner in Scientific as well as Verbal Knowledge : with a List of Greek and 
Latin Affinities, and of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, and other Affinities. 
By Nathakzei. Howard. New Edition, corrected, 18mo. Ss. cloth. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, and Key. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those of Huntingford, Dunbar, Neilson, and 
others ; arranged under Models, to assist the learner : with Exercises on the 
different Tenses of Verbs, extracted from the Table or Picture of Cebes. By 
Nathakirl Howard. New Edition, with considerable improvements, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Kit, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Major's Greek Vocabulary. 

Greek Vocabulary; or, Exercises on the Declinable Parts of Speech. By ths 
Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. Head Master of the King's College School, London. 
2d Edition, corrected and enlarged, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 



Evans's Greek Copy-Book. 



Tpcubevs Aova£; sive, Calamus Scriptorius: Copies for Writing Greek in 
Schools. By A. B. Evahs, D.D Head Master of Market- Bos worth Free | 
Grammar School. 4to. 6s. cloth. 

The use of one Copy-Book is sufficient for securing a firm and clear Greek hand. 



l)r. Major's Guide to the Greek Tragedians. 

A Guide Co the Reading of the Greek Tragedians; being a series of articles on the 
Greek Drama, GreekMetres, and Canons of Criticism. Collected and arranged 
by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. Head Master of King's College School, London. 
2d Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

*•" In this second edition the work has undergone a careful revision, and many 
important additions and improvements have been made. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



Graham's First Steps to Latin Writing. cym* page 1. 
Valpy's Latin Vocabulary. 

A New Latin Vocabulary ; adapted to the best Latin Grammars . with Tables of 
Numeral Letters, English ana Latin Abbreviations, and the Value of Roman 
and Grecian Coins. By R. Valpy, D.D. 11th Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, and Key. 

Delectus Sententiarum et Historiarum ; ad usum Tironum accommod; tus: cam 
Notulis et Lexico. Auctore R. Valpy, D.D. New Edition, with Explana- 
tions and Directions : and a Dictionary, in which the Genders of Nouns, and 
the principal parts of Verbs, are inserted. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Kby; being a Literal Translation. By a Private Teaches. New Edition, 
carefully revised, and adapted, to the alterations in the new edition of the text, 
by W. R. Bubdom, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Second Latin Delectus. 

The Second Latin Delectus; designed to be read in Schools after the Latin 
Delectus, and before the Analecta Latina Majora: with English Notes. By 
the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy. M.A. Head Master Of the Free Grammar-Schoof, 
Burton-on-Trent. 2d Edition, 8vo. 6s. bound. 



Phssdrus 


Justin 


1 Velleius Paterculus 


Cornelius Nepos 


Quintus Curtius 


Horace 


Ovid's Epistles 


VirgU 


Cicero 


Caesar 


Livy 


Lucretius. 


Ovid's Metamorphoses 


Floras 





Valpy's First Latin Exercises. 

First Exercises on the principal Rules of Grammar, to be translated into Latin : 

with familiar Explanations. By the late Rev. R. Valpy, D.D. New Edition, 

with many Additions, 18mo. Is. od. cloth. 

In this work it has been endeavoured to give the learner some little knowledge of 

the elements of things, while he is studying the construction of words. A few 

general principles of science and morality imprinted on the memory at an early age. 

will never be erased from the mind, and will often lay the foundation of a substantial 

fabric of useful knowledge. 

Valpy's Second Latin Exercises. 

Second Latin Exercises : applicable to every Grammar, and intended as an Intro- 
duction to Valpy's " Elegantiss Latinae." By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. late 
Master of Norwich School. 6th Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
The Rules and Examples are intended as an immediate Sequel to Valpy's " First 
Exercises ;" with which the youthful reader is supposed to be fully acquainted 
before these Exercises are put into hiB hands. He will thus be led, by a regular 
gradation, to Valpy's " Elegantin Latinae," to which these Exercises will be an 
introduction. The Examples are taken from the purest Latin Writers (chiefly the 
Historians), in Prose and Verse. 

Valpy's Elegantiee Latinae, and Key. 

Elegantiss Latinae ; or, Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style : 
intended for the use of the Middle and Higher Classes of Grammar Schools. 
To which is added, the Original Latin of the most difficult Phrases. By the 
Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. late Master of Norwich School. 11th Edition, corrected, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Key, being the Original Passages taken from Latin Authors, which have been 
translated into English, to serve as Examples and Exercises in the " Elegantits 
Latinae," 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Valpy's Latin Dialogues. 

Latin Dialogues {collected from the best Latin Writers, for the use of Schools 
By R. Valpy, D.D. 6th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The principal use of this work is to supply the Classical Student with the best 
phrases on the common occurrences of life, from Plautua, Terence, Virgil, Cicero, 
Horace, Juvenal, &c. With a view of leading the scholar to a familiar Knowledge 
of the purest writers, by storing Mb mind with elegant expressions, the Poets have 
been made to contribute a considerable share of the phrases . The Naufragium and 
the Diluculum, the most striking and useful of Erasmus's Colloquies, are added. 

Butler's Praxis, and Key. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions : being an attempt to illustrate their Origin, 
Signification, and Government, in the way of Exercise. By the late Bishop 
Butler. 6th Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. — Kby, 6s. boards. 
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An Introduction to the Composition of Latin Verse ; 

containing Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, Custom*, 
apd Opinions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the 
principal Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late Christopher Rapier, 
A.B. 2d Edition, carefully revise*? by Thomas Kbrchever Arnold, M.A. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Est to the Second Edition, lfimo. 2s. 6d. sewed in cloth. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises. 

Introductory Latin Exercises to those of Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and others: 
designed for the Younger Classes. By Nathaniel Howard. A New Edition, 
l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howard's Latin Exercises extended. 

Latin Exercises Extended ; or, a Series of Latin Exercises, selected from the best 
Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rules of Syntax, particularly in the Eton 
Grammar. To which are added, English Examples to be translated into Latin , 
immediately under the same rule. Arranged under Models. By Nathaniel 
Howard A New Edition, 12mo. 3s 6d. cloth. 

Net, 2d Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Bradley's Exercises, &c. on the Latin Grammar. 

Series of Exercises and Questions ; adapted to the best Lathi Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, 
Turner, Clarke, Ellis, Ac. Ac. By the Rev. C. Brad let, Vicar or Gfasbury. 
4th Edition, 12mo. 2s. fid. bound. 

Bradley's Latin Prosody, and Key. 

Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. By the Rev. C. Bradlet, Vicar 
pf Glasbury, Brecon. 8th Edition, with an Appendix on Lyric and Dramatic 
Measures. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Ket, Sth Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Hoole's Terminations. 

Terminationeset Exempla Declinationum etConjugationum, itemque Propria 
quae Maribus, Quae Genus, et As in Present, Englished and explained, for the 
use of Young Grammarians. By C. Hoole, M.A. New Edition, revised 
throughout, with Terr considerable improvements, by Thomas Sanson, 
Second Master of the Grammar School. Lincoln. 12mo. Is. fid. cloth. 

Greenlaw's Rules, &c. on Subjunctive Mood, & Key. 

Rules and Exercises on the Right Use of the Latin Subjunctive Mood: inter- 
spersed with Observations to assist the Learner in the acquisition of a pure 
Latin Style. Bv the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, M.A. Author of " The True 
Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive Mood." 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Key, l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tate's Horace. 

Horatius Restitutus ; or, the Books of Horace arranged in Chronological Order , 
according to the Scheme of Eh-. Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected 
and improved : with a Preliminary Dissertation, very much enlarged, on the 
Chronology of the works, on the Localities, and on the Life and Character of 
that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. 2d Edition, to which is now added, an 
original Treatise on the Metres of Horace, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Turner's Latin Exercises. 

Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar; or, an Exemplification pf the several 
Moods and Tenses, and of the principal Rules of Construction: consisting 
chiefly of Moral Sentences, collected out of the best Roman Authors, and 
translated into English, to be rendered back into Latin ; with references to the 
Latin Syntax, ana Notes. By William Turner, M.A. late Master of the 
Free School at Colchester. New Edition, 12mo. 3s. cL lettered. 

Beza's Latin Testament. 

Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, interprete Theodora Beea, 
Editio Stereotypa, 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. fid. bound. 

Valpy's Epitome Sacrae Historiae. 

8a<*ro> Histonee Epitome, in usum Scholarum: cum Notis Angllcis. By the 
Rev. F, E. J. Valpy, M.A. Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Burton- 
s-Trent. 6th Edition, 18mo. 2s. cloth. 
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lErjttfona of *$m* <2DIas»ic fttttfiors. 
Major's Euripides. 

Euripides. From the Text, and with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, and 
Supplement, of Porson; Critical and Explanatory Remarks, original and 
selected ; Illustrations and Idioms from Malthia?, Dawes, Viger, &c. ; and a 
Synopsis of Metrical Systems. By Dr. Major, Head Master of King's College 
School, London 1 vol. post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

Sold separately as follow. 5s. each : — 
Alcxstis, 1 Medea, 4th Edit. I PucsNisSiE, 2d Edit. 

Hecuba., 5th Edit. | Orestes, 2d Edit. | ^ 

Brasse's Sophocles. 

Sophocles, complete. From the Text of Hermann, Erfurdt, &c. ; with original 
# Explanatory English Notes, Questions, and Indices. By Dr. Brasse, Mr. 
w Burges, and Rev. F. Valpy. 2 vols, post 8vo. 34s. cloth. 
Sold separately as follow, 5s. each : — 



Ajax, 3d Edit. 
Antigone, 2d Edit. 
Electra, 2d Edit. 



CEdipub Couweus, 2d Edit. 
CEDIPC8 Rex, 3d Edit. 
Philoctetes, 3d Edit. 
Trachinis, 3d Edit. 

Burges's iEschylus. 

^schylus— The Prometheus : English Notes, &c. By 6. Burges, A.M. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2d Edition, post 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Stacker's Herodotus. 

Herodotus ; containing the Continuous History alone of the Persian Wars : 
with English Notes. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. Vice-Principal of 
St. Alban's Hall, Oxford ; and late Principal of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 
A New and greatly Improved Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Belfour's Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Chiefly according to the Text of Hutchinson. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Illustrations of Idioms from Viger, &c, copious 
Indexes, and Examination Questions. By F. Cunningham Beli our, M.A. 
Oxon. F.R.A.S. LL.D. late Professor of Arabic in the Greek University of 
Corfu. 4th Edit, with Corrections and Improvements, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Barker's Xenophon's Cyropaedia. 

The Cyropcedia of Xenophon. Chiefly from the text of Dindorf. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, from Dindorf, Fisher, Hutchinson, Poppo, Schneider, 
Sturtz, and other eminent scholars, accompanied by the editor's comments. 
To which are added, Examination Questions, and copious Indices. By E. H. 
Barker, late of Trinity Coll. Camb. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds. 

B urges' s Plato. 

Plato— Four Dialogues: Crito, Greater Hippias, Second Alcibiades.and Sysiphus. 
With English Notes, original and selected. In this edition Bekker's Text is 
adopted, and the whole of Heindorf s Notes are translated. By G. Burges, 
A.M. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards. 

Barker's Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes— Oratio Philippica I., Olynthiacal. II. and III.,De Pace, JEschines 
contra Demosthenem, De Corona. With English Notes. By E H. Barker. 
2d Edit, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Hickie's Longinus. 

Longinus on the Sublime. Chiefly from the Text of Weiske; with English 
Notes and Indexes, and Life of Longinus. By D. B. HiCKiE,Head Master of 
Hawkshead Grammar School. 1 vol. post 8vo.*5s. cloth lettered. 

Hickie's Theocritus. 

Select Idylls of Theocritus; comprising the first Eleven t the 15th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, and 24th. From the Text of Meineke : with copious English Notes, 
Grammatical and Explanatory References, &c. By D. B. Hickie, Head 
Master of Hawkshead Grammar School. 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. cloth lettered. 

Valpy's Homer. 

Homer's Iliad, complete : with English Notes, and Questions to the first Eight 
Books. Text of Heyne. By the Rev. E. Valty, B.D. late Master of Norwich 
School. 6th Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Text only, 5th Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bound. 
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Valpy' 



(Stooions of Xatfn Classic 3tat$ott. 
Valpy's Tacitus, with English Notes. 

C. Cornelii Taciti Opera. From tfat Text of Brotier ; with oil Explanatory 
Notes, translated into English. By A. J.Valpt,M.A. 3ToU.poat6TO.a4a.bda. 

Barker's Tacitus — Germany and Agricola. 

The Germany of C.C. Tacitus, firom Pasaow's Text; and the Agricola, from 
Brotier 's Text: with Critical and Philological Remark*, partly original and 
jgartly collected. By E. H. Baku*, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6th 
Edition, revised, 12mo. 6a. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Ovid's Epistles and Tibullus. 

Electa ex Ovidio et Tibuuo : cum Notts Anglicis. By the Rev. F. E. J. Valpt, 
M.A. Master of Burton-on-Trent School. 3d Edition, l2mo. is. 6d. cloth. 

Bradley's Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses ; in usum Scholaram ezcerptss : qulbus accedunt Notula 
Anglic* et Qusestiones. Studio C. Bxadlxt, A.M. Editio Septima, 12mo. 

isTSd. cloth. 

/s Juvenal and Persius. 

Decuni J. Juvenalis et Persii Flacci Satires. Ex edd. Rnpertt et Kesnig expur- 
gate. Accedunt, in gratiam Juventutis, Not* qussdam Anglicss script*. 
Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. 3d Edit. 12mo. 6a. 6d. bd. 

The Text only, 2d Edition, 3s. bound. 

Valpy's Virgil. 

P. Virgilii Maroms Bncolica, Georgica, JSneis. Accedunt, In gratiam Juventutis, 
Note quspdam Anglice scripts. Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. 10th Edition, 
18mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

The Text only, 19th Edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Valpy's Horace. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. Ad fidem optimorum exemplarium castigata ; cum 
Notulis Anglicis. Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. New Edition, lBmo. 6s. bd. 
The same, without Notes. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

"." The objectionable odes and passages h&Te been expunged. 

Barker's Cicero de Amicitia, &c. 

Cicero's Cato Major, and Lelius : with English Explanatory and Philological 
Notes : and with an English Essay on the Respect paid to Old Age by the 
Egyptians . the Persians , the Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. By the 
late E. H. Bakksb, Esq. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6th Edition, 12mo 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Epistles. 

Epistola M . T. Ckeronis. Excerptse et ad optimorum fidem exemnlorum denuo 
castigate ; cum Notts Anglicis. Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. New Edition. 
18mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Txxt only, 6th Edit. 2s. cloth. 

Valpy's Cicero's Offices. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officii* Libri Tree. Accedunt, in usum Jurentntis, Notsj 
qiuedam Anglicss scriptss. Edited by A. I. Valpt, M.A. Editio Quints, 
aucta et emendata, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Barker's Cicero's Catilinarian Orations, &c. 

Cicero's Catilinarian Orations. From the Text of Erneeti ; with some Notes by 
the Editor, E. H. Barxkx, Esq., and many selected from Ernesti; and with 
Extracts from Andreas Schottus's Dissertation, entitled Cicero a Calumniis 
Vindicatus. To which is appended, Tacitus's Dialogue de Oratoribus, sive de 
Causis Corrupt* Eloquent!*; and, also, several beautiful Extracts from 
English Authors ; with a Suggestion to the Conductors of Classical Schools to 
devote one day in the week to the study of English Literature. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bd. 

Valpy's Cicero's Twelve Orations. 

Twelve Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero. From the Text of Jo. Casp. 
Orellius ; with English Notes. Edited by A. J. Valpt, M.A. 3d Edition, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards 
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Barker's Caesar's Commentaries. 

C. Julius Csssar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. From fha Text of Ouden- 
dorp ; with a selection of Note* from Dioirniua Vossius, from Dra. Daries and 
Clarke, and from Oudendorp, Ac. Ac. To which are added, Examination 
Questions. By E. H. Ba&kxr, Esq. late of Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 
8vo. with several Woodcuts, fls. 6d. boards. 

Valpy's Terence. 

Terence— The Andrian : with English Notes. Divested of every indelicacy* By 
R. Valpy, D.D. 2d Edit. 12mo. 2s. bound. 



Catullus, Juvenal, and Persius. 



Catullus, Juvenal, and Persius, Expurgati. In 
cloth lettered. 
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1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s 



usum ScholsB Harroriensia. 



Although the text is expurgated, the established number of the lines is retained, 
in order to facilitate the reference to the notes in other editions. 

Bradley's Phcedrus. 

Pbssdri Fabules; in usum Scholarum expurgates: quibus accedunt Notulss 
AnglicasetQuasstiones. Studio C.Bradi.iy, A.M. EditioNona,12mo.2s.6d.cl. 

Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. 

Cornelii Nepotis Vitas Excellentium, Imperatorum: quibus accedunt Notulas 
Anglic* etQossstiones. Studio C. Bradley, A. M. EditioOitava,12mo.3s.6d.cl. 

Bradley's Eutropius. 

Eutropii Histories Romanes Libri Septem* quibus accedunt Notulas Anglicas et 
Qussstiones. Studio C. Braslxy, A.M. Editio Decima, 12mo. 2s. fid. cloth. 

Hickie's Livy. 

The First Five Books of Livy : with English Explanatory Notes, and Examina- 
tion Questions. By D. B. Hicxix, LL 7D. Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar 
School. 2d Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d . boards. 



SRorte &b rljc 3EUb. 55. %, ISIoomfalXJ, JB.JB. £3.%. 
Bloomfield's Greek Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides. A New Recension of 
the Text ; with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and copious Notes, Critical. 
Philological, and Explanatory ; almost entirely original, but partly selected! 
and arranged from the best Expositors, and forming a continuous Commen- 
tary : accompanied with full Indices, both of Greek Words and Phrases ex- 
6 lamed, and matters discussed in the Notes. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Light Hon. and Right Rer. Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual survey. 2 vols. 8vo. 88s. cL 

Bloomfield's Translation of Thucydides. 

The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Thucydides. Newly translated 
into English, and accompanied with very copious Notes. Philological and 
Explanatory, Historical and Geographical ; with Maps and Plates. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£2. os. boards. 

Bloomfield's Greek Lexicon to the New Testament. 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament ; especially adapted to the 
use of Colleges and the higher Classes in the Public Schools, but also intended 
as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Bloomfield's Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament : with copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory. 5th Edition, greatly enlarged, and very considerably unproved, 
in 2 closely* printed volumes, 8vo. with Map of Palestine, £2, cloth. 

Bloomfield's College and School Greek Testament. 

The Greek Testament : with brief English Notes, Philological and Explanatory. 
Especially formed for the use of Colleges and the Public Schools, but also 
adapted for general purposes, where a larger work is not requisite. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloqk field, D.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland ; Editor of 
the larger Greek Testament, with English Notes ; and Author of the Greek 
and English Lexicon to the New Testament, printed uniform with, and in- 
tended to serve as a Companion to, the present work. 3d Edition, greatly en- 
larged and considerably improved, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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piston), CTfaonoIogt?, sxCO J&ptljoloQB. 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

By Barks*. A New Edition, by J. CArvm. [Vide page 1. 

Blair's Chronological Tables. 

Chronological Tables, fiom the Creation to the Present Time. A New 
Edition, f artfully corrected, enlarged, and brought down to the present time, 
and printed in a convenient form. Under the revision of Sir Hkxrt Ellis, 
K-H. Principal Librarian of the Brit. Mas. 1 vol. roy. *<to. — Nearly ready. 

Mangnall's Questions. — only gewtine wd complete edition-. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions , for the Use of Young People, with a 
Selection of British and General Biography. By R. Minonu.i. New Edi- 
tion, with the Author's last Corrections amf Additions, and other Tery consi- 
derable recent Improvements. 12mo. 4s. 6<1. l>ound. 
The only edition with the Author's latest Additions and Improvements, bears 
the imprint of Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Corner's Sequel to Mangnall. 

Questions on the History of Europe : a Sequel to Mangnall's Historical Ques- 
tions; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of Continental 
Europe not comprehended in that work. By Jclia Corxkb. New Edition, 
12mo. 5s. bound. 

Hort's Pantheon. 

The New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients, in 

Question and Answer : compiled for the Use of Young Persons. To which are 
added, an Accentuated Index, Questions for Exercise, and Poetical Illustra- 
tions of Grecian Mythology, from Homer and Virgil. Bt W. J. HoaT. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged by the addition of the Oriental and Northern 
Mythology, lhmo. 17 Plates, 5s.' 6d. bound. 

Hort's Chronology. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology and Ancient History By W. J. 
Hoht. New Edition, l*mo. 4s. bound. 

Knapp's Universal History. 

An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use of Families and Schools ; 
with appropriate Qui !>t ions at the end of each Section. By the Rev. H. J . 
Knatf, M.A. New Edition, with considerable additions, 12mo. 0s. bound. 

Bigland's Letters on the Study of History. 

On the Study and Use of Ancient and Modern History ; containing Observations 
and Reflections on the Causes and Consequences of those Events which have 
produced conspicuous Changes in the aspect of the World, and the general 
state of Human Affairs. By John Biqland. 7th Edition, lvol. 12mo.6s. bds. 

Keightley's Outlines of History. 

Outlines of History, from the Earliest Period. By Thomvs Keightley, Esq. 
New Edition, corrected and considerably improved, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth; or 
6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

Keightley's History of England. 

The History of England. By Thomas Keiqhtlet, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. 14a. 

cloth ; or 15s. bound. 
For the convenience of Schools, the volumes will always be sold separately. 

Keightley's Elementary History of England. 

An Elementary History of England By Thomas Keiqhtlet, Esq. Author of 
" A History of England," a Greece," " Rome," " Outlines of History," Ac. 
&c. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Keightley's History of Greece. 

The History of Greece. By Thomas Keiqhtlet, Esq. 3d Edition, 12mo. 

6s. 6d. cloth; or 7s. bound. 
Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Keightley's History of Rome. 

The History of Rome, to the end of the Republic. By Thomas Keiohtlet, Esq. 

3d Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth ; 7s. bound. 
Elementary History of Rome. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
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Keightley's History of the Roman Empire. 

The History of the Roman Empire, from the Accession of Augustas to the end 
of the Empire in the West. By Thomas Keiohtliy, Esq 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
cloth ; or, 7s. bound. 

Questions on Keiohtlet's History of Enolind. Parts 1 and 2, each; Roxs, 
3d Edit. ; Greece, 3d Edit. 12mo. Is. each, sewed. 

Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland. 

History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, 2 vols, fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

Cooper's History of England. 

The History of England, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. On a 
plan recommended by the Earl of Chesterfield. By the Rer. W. Cooper. 23d 
Edition, considerably improved. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Baldwin's History of England. 

The History of England, for the use of Schools and Young Persons. By Edward 
Baldwin, Esq., Author of "The History of Rome,'" &c. A New Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, with Portraits. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Muller's Introduction to Mythology. 

Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. By Karl Ottfried Muller, 
Translated from the German by John Lbitch. 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with 
"Muller's Dorians." — In the press. 

Valpy's Elements of Mythology. 

Elements of Mythology; or, an Easy History of the Pagan Deities : intended to 
enable the young to understand the Ancient Writers of Greece and Rome. By 
R. Valpt, D.D. 8th Edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Valpy's Poetical Chronology. 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History : with Historical and Expla- 
natory Notes. By R. Valpt, D.D. New Edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howlett's Tables of Chronology and Regal Gene- 

ALOGIES. combined and separate. By the Rev. J. H. Howlett, M.A. 2d 
Edition, 4 to. 2s. fid. cloth. 

Riddle's Ecclesiastical Chronology. 

Ecclesiastical Chronology ; or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foun- 
dation to the Present Time. To which are added, Lists of Councils and of 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. 8vo. 15b. cloth. 

Tate's Continuous History of St. Paul. 

The Continuous History of the Labours and Writings of St. Paul, on the basis of 
the Acts, with intercalary matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied from the Epistles, 
and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the HOR.S PAULINJE of 
Dr. PALEY, in a more correct edition (with occasional notes), subjoined. By 
J. Tate, M.A. Canon Residentiary of St Paul's. 8vo. with Map, 13s. cloth. 



gfcometrg, ftritijmetic, tonteSttrtcping, fcc. 
Scott's Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Being the First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In a few days. 

Narrien's Elements of Euclid. 

Elements of Geometry : consisting of the first four, and the sixth, Books of 
Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; with the principal 
Theorems in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground. 
Also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids ; with one on 
Spherical Geometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and R.A.S. Professor of 
Mathematics, &c. at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 8vo. with many 
diagrams, 10s. 6d. bound. 
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Keith on the Globes, and Key. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens: comprehending an Account of tlw Figure, Magnitude, and 
Motion of the Earth : with the Natural Change* of ft* Surface, caused bv 
Flood*, Earthquake*, Ac. : together with the Principle* of Meteorology and 
Artronomy : with the Theory of Tide*, Ac. Preceded by an extensive selection 
of Astronomical and other Definition*, Ac. Ac. By Thomas Keith. New 
Edit, considerably improved, by J. Roweotham, F.R.A.8. and W. H. Pxiom. 
12mo. with 7 Plates, 8*. 6d. bound. 

In this edition are introduced many new question* relating to the positions of the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, for the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, respectively. 

*„* The only qexuixe edition, with the Author's latest Additions and Improve- 
ment*, bear* the imprint of Means. Loxqmah and Co. 

Kbt, by Pmion, revised by J. Rowbothah, 12mo. 2a. 6d. cloth. 



Keith's Geometry. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry i containing the First 8ix Book* of Euclid, from 
the Text of Dr. Simeon : with Note*, Critical and Explanatory. To which are 
added. Book VII. including several important Propositions which are not in 
Euclid ; together with the Quadrature of the Circle, the Lune of Hippocrates, 
the Maxima and MiTi«p« of Geometrical Quantities : and Book V III. consisting 
of Practical Geometry ; also, Book IX. Of Planes and their Intersections ; ana 
Book X. Of the Geometry of Solids. By Thomas Keith. 4th Edition, cor- 
rected by 8. Mayxaxd, 8vo. 10s. 6d. board*. 

Keith's Trigonometry. 

An Introduction to the Theory'and Practice of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and the Stenographic Projection of the Sphere, including the Theory of Navi- 
gation ; comprehending a variety of Rule*, Formula*, Ac with their Practical 
Applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Distances, to determine the 
Latitude by two Altitudes of the Sun, the Longitude by the Lunar Observation*, 
and to other important Problem* on the Sphere ; and on Nautical Astronomy. 
By Thomas Kxith. 7th Edition, corrected by S. Mate abj>, 8vo. 14*. cloth. 

Crocker's Land Surveying. 

Crocker's Elements of Land Surveying. New Edition, corrected throughout, 
and considerably improved and modernised, by T. G. Bvht, Land-Surveyor. 
Bristol. To which are added. Tables of Six-figure Logarithms, superintended 
by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. Post 8vo. with 
Plan of the Manor of North Hill, Somerset, belonging to J. W. AntonL Esq., 
numerous Diagram*, a Field-book, Plan of part of the City of Bath, Ac 12a. cl. 

Farley's Six-Figure Logarithms. 

Table* of Six-figure Logarithm* ; containing the Logarithm* of Number* from 
1 to IOjOOO, and of Sines and Tangents for every Minute of the Quadrant and 
every Six Seconds of the first Two Degrees : with a Table of Constanta, and 
Formula; for the Solution of Plane ancfSpherical Triangles. Superintended by 
Ricxakd Faklet, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment. PostSvo. (unenu- 
merated), 4*. 6d. doth. 

Euler's Algebra, by Hewlett. 

Elements of Algebra. By Leonaxd Etjlxx. Translated from the French, with 
the Notes of M. BemouiUi. Ac and the Additions of M. De la Grange, by the 
Rev. John Hewlett, BD. F.A.S. Ac To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the 
Life and Character of Euler, by the late Francis Horner, Esq. 6th Edition, 
carefully revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

Taylor's Arithmetic, and Key. 

The Arithmetician's Guide ; or, a complete Exercise Book: for Public Schools 
and Private Teachers. By w. Tailojl. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. Sd. bound. 

Key to the same. By W. H. White, of the Commercial tad Mathematical 
School, Bedford. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Molineux's Arithmetic, and Key. 

An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic ; in Two Part* : with various Notes, and 
occasional Directions for the use of Learners. By T. Molixecx, many years 
Teacher of Accounts and the Mathematics in Macclesfield. In Two Parts. 
Part. 1, New Edition, 12mo. pp. 196, 2a. 6d. bound. London, n. d. Pact 3 
8th Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Kxt to Part 1, 6d.— Kxt to Part 2, 6d. (18 to 32). 



yce's Arithmetic, and Kei 



£ t> u> 
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Morrison's Book -Keeping, and Forms. 

Morrison's Commercial Arithmetic, and Key. 
Nesbit's Mensuration, and Key. 



Nesbit's Land Surveying. 

A Cwurdrt* Twtnt on Piwtlcil L*nfl ftnrrtjiBt. BfA.Nin.-. ._ 

gieitlj rnlligtd, 1 ML 810- illustrated Mth WO WoodcaU, 13 CopperplftUi, 

Nesbit's Arithmetic, and Key, 
Illustrations of Practical Mechanics. 



Bsl main's Lessons on Chemistry. 
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Starts for Voting people, bp i*lw. Jttarrct. 

Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. 

16mo. 2s. cloth. 

Conversations on the History of England. 

For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet. Vol 1 : the History of the 
Reign of Henry VII. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Mary's Grammar : 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of Children. By Mrs. 
Marcet, Anthor of " Conversations On Chemistry/' Ac. 6th Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 18mo. 3s. 6d. half- bound. 

The Game of Grammar : 

With a Book of Conversations (fcp. 8vo.) shewing the Rules of the Game, 
and affording Examples of the manner of playing at it. By Mrs. Marcet. In a 
varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. rolume in cloth, 6s. 

Conversations on Language, for Children. 

16mo. — In the press. 

Willy's Stones for Young Children : 

Containing The House-Building— The Three Pits (The Chalk Pit, The Coal Pit, 
and The Gravel Pit)— and The Land without Laws. .3d Edit. 18mo. 2s. half-bd. 

Willy's Holidays : 

Or, Conversations on different Kinds of Governments : intended for Young 
Children. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

The Seasons : 

Stories for very Young Children. New Editions, 4 vols.— Vol. 1, Winter, 3d 
Edition ; Vol. 2, Spring, 3d Edition ; Vol. 3, Summer, 3d Edition ; Vol. 4, 
Autumn, 3d Edition. 2s. each, half-bound. 

©eognurfjp aiffl 'atlases. 
Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography. 

A Sketch of Ancient and Modern Geography. By Samuel Butler, D.O. late 
Bishop of Lichfield, formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, 

9s. boa 



revised by his Son, 8vo. 



sards ; bound in roan, 10a. 



Butler's Ancient and Modern Atlases. 

An Atlas of Modern Geography ; consisting of Twenty-three Coloured Maps, from 

a new set of plates, corrected, with a complete Index. By the late thr. Butler. 

8vo. 12s. half-bound. — By the same Author, 
An Atlas of Ancient Geography ; consisting of Twenty-two Coloured Maps, with 

a complete Accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
A General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography ; consisting of Forty-five 

coloured Maps, and Indices. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

"." The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indices. 
The Plates of the present new edition have been re-engraved, with corrections 

from the government surreys and the most recent sources of information. 

Edited by the Author's Son. 

Abridgment of Butler's Geography. 

An Abridgment of Bishop Butler's Modern and Ancient Geography : arranged in 
the form of Question and Answer, for the use of Beginners. By Mart 
CtJNKiKGHAif . 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

Butler's Geographical Copy- Books. 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, Ancient and Modern : with the Lines of Lati- 
tude and Longitude only, for the Pupil to fill up, and designed to accompany 
the above. 4to. each 4s. ; or together, sewed, 7s. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Popular Geography. 

Geography on a Popular Plan. New Edit, including Extracts from recent Voyages 
and Travels, with Engravings, Maps, &c. By Rev. J. Goldsmith. 12mo.14s.bd. 

Dow-ling's Introduction to Goldsmith's Geography. 

Introduction to Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography : for the use of Junior Pupils. 
By J. Dowlino, Master of Woodstock Boarding School. New Edit. 18mo. 9d. sd. 

By the same Author, 

Five Hundred Questions on the Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and the British Isles: principally from the Maps in Goldsmith's 
Grammar of Geography. New Edition, 18mo. 8d.— Key, 9d. 



_J 



Goldsmith's Geography Improved. 

Maiign all's Geography. 

Hartley's Geography, and Outlines. 

OuUuuaora««nph!: tin Fiil Caunc fbtCubra. Neir Edit. I8no. M.id. 

iSIje JFrtnrf) Hangnage. 
Harael's French Grammar and Exercises. 

Hamel's French Grammar. 

Hamel's French Exercises, Key, and Questions. 

Hamel's World in Miniature. 




PEn^lisl) ffirammara, IStaBtng IBoobs, Sec. 
Maunder's New Universal Class-Book. [videjagti. 
Lindley Murray's Works. 
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Mayor's Spelling Book. 

The English Spelling -Book ; accompanied bj a Progressive Series of mr and 
mmiUar Lessons: intended as an Introduction to the Reading and Spemng of 
the English Language. By Dr. Mavor. iflOth Edition, with various revisions 
and improvements of Dr. Mavor, legallv conveyed to them by his assignment, 
with Frontispiece by Stothard, and 44 beautiful Wood Engravings, designed 
expressly for the work, by Harvey. The whole printed in an entirely new type, 
12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

•»• The only Genuine Edition, with the Author's latest Additions and Improve- 
ments, bears the imprint of Messrs. Longman and Co. 



Carpenter's Spelling-Book. 

TbeScholar's Spelling Assistant ; wherein the Words are arranged according to 
their principles of Accentuation. By T. Cks.mcm.. New Edition, corrected 
throughout, 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 

NOTICE. — The only Genuine and Complete Edition of Carpenter's Spelling is 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. and Messrs. Whittaker and Co. Any 

Serson selling any other edition than the above is liable to action at law, and on 
iseovery will be immediately proceeded against, the whole book being copyright. 

Blair's Class-Book. 

The Class- Book ; or, 365 Reading Lessons : for Schools of either sex ; every lesson 
having a clearly-defined object, and teaching some principle of Science or 
Morality, or some important Truth. By the Rev. D. Blair, New Edition, 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

Blair's Reading Exercises. 

Reading Exercises for Schools ; being a Sequel to Mavor's Spelling, and an Intro- 
duction to the Class- Book. By the Rev. D. Bun. New Edition, corrected, 
12mo. 2s. bound. 

Smart's English Grammar, and Accidence. 

The Accidence and Principles of English Grammar. By B. H. Smart. 12mo. 

4a. cloth. 
The Accidence separately, Is. sewed in cloth. 

Smart's Practice of Elocution. 

The Practice of Elocution ; or, a Course of Exercises for acquiring the several 
requisites of a good Delivery. By H. B. Smart. 4th Edition, augmented, 
particularly by a Chapter on Impassioned Reading Qualified by Taste, with 
Exercises adapted to a Chronological Outline of English Poetry. 12mo. 6s. cL 

Graham's Art of English Composition. 

English ; or, The Art of Composition explained in a series of Instructions and 
Examples. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

" Among the many treatises on the art of composition, we know of none so 
admirably adapted for the purpose at which it aims as this. The introductory 
remarks are excellent, especially those on the study of languages ; the arrange- 
ment is natural throughout; the examples are simple ; and the variety so great, 
that the teacher can never be at a loss for a new subject." — Atlas. 

Graham's Helps to English Grammar. 

Helps to English Grammar ; or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. Illustrated 
by Engravings on Wood. By G. F. Graham, Author of " English ; or, the 
Art of Composition." 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
" Mr. Graham's ' Helps to English Grammar* will be found a good elementary 
book ; and the numerous engravings which it contains must render it extremely 
attractive to the ' Young Children' for whose use these ' Easy Exercises are de- 
signed. The arrow, which is for the first time adopted in a work of this sort, to 
illustrate the connection, by action or motion, between persons and things, is a 
happy idea."— John Bull. 

Bullar's Questions on the Scriptures. 

Questions on the Holy Scriptures, to be answered in Writing, aa Exercises at 
School, or in the course of Private Instruction. By John Bulla*. New Edit. 
18mo. 2s. <d. cloth. 

Aikin's Poetry for Children. 

Poetry for Children ; consisting of Selections of easy and interesting Pieces from 
the "best Poets, interspersed with Original Pieces. By Miss Aixxh. New Edit, 
considerably improved, 18mo. with Frontispiece, 2s. cloth. 



Wilson and Ogilvy, Skinner Street, Snowhill, London. 
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